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THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


VoLUME XI DECEMBER I9I§ NUMBER 3 


Cvitorial 
ADVERTISING 


The Classical Journal has never devoted any of its space to 
advertising after the fashion of most journals and magazines, 
although it might properly and profitably have done so. The 
great advantage which the Journal has derived from this policy 
is that it is left entirely untrammeled in its expression of opinion 
as to books, institutions, and other objects which it might naturally 
have advertised. 

This statement is timely and pertinent in view of what might 
seem like a wholesale advertisment of publishers to be found in the 
current number in the article on “The Use of Maps, Pictures, 
Post Cards, Games, etc.,’’ by Miss Woodruff. The possible objec- 
tion to the publication of this article is met by the fact that this 
publicity was not sought by the various publishers named, nor does 
the Journal derive any pecuniary profit from its publication. 

On the other hand, we are sure that the article will prove a great 
boon to our readers, far as many of them are from central sources 
of information about the publishers of various objects which they 
need in their work. And even to those who are more favored in 
location, it is often a difficult matter to obtain the desired infor- 
mation. It certainly will save the editor of the Journal much 
time and effort in answering individual inquirers after just such 
information as is here given so fully. 

This article, taken with the three published in last month’s 
Journal under the general head of “‘The Relations of the Organ- 
ized Library to the School,” is a valuable part of the very definite 
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and practical part of work undertaken and done by the members 
of the Classical Section meeting with the University of Chicago 
last April. All other departmental sections had arranged their 
programs for the consideration of the same general scheme, so that, 
as each section was a symposium in itself,so all the sections together 
formed a symposium of symposiums upon the same central theme. 


GENERAL COMMENT 


In its original issue (December, 1905) the Journal, under the 
heading ‘‘Reports from the Classical Field,’ made the following 
statement: ‘‘As the representative of a large body of classical 
teachers, the Classical Journal considers it a duty to keep them 
in touch with one another, and to make them acquainted with 
the varying conditions under which the work of classical instruc- 
tion is done, with the goals that are set up and with the means 
that are employed to reach them.” 

In October, 1910 (Vol. VI), “Reports from the Classical Field”’ 
became “Current Events” with but slight change in the character 
of the department. The service of this department, we are sure, 
is of great value to classical teachers, for it is the only adequate 
source of information as to people and events in classical circles. 
It serves to promote an interchange of ideas as well as of knowledge, 
and to cement more firmly the bond of fellowship and unity among 
those interested in the classics by making possible that personal 
acquaintance without which real unity would be impossible. That 
‘‘Current Events’ may be of increasing service, our readers are 
urged to send to the respective ‘‘Events”’ editors of their sections 
any items of interest which they may think pertinent and worthy 
of publication. 

Meanwhile, we are starting in this issue, under the editorship 
of Professor Gilbert C. Scoggin, a department closely germane 
to “Current Events,” but with a wider field and greater freedom 
in the selection of material. This department will be known as 
“‘General Comment.” Our readers will welcome this additional 
fund of interesting information to be gathered from every available 


source. 














THE DATE OF THE ARCH OF TITUS 


By DonatD McFAyDEN 
University of Chicago 


That the Arch of Titus was erected in the early part of the 
reign of Domitian seems to be the universal opinion of writers on 
the topography of Rome. A careful study of the reign of Domitian 
upon which the present writer is now engaged has convinced him, 
however, that this opinion is wrong; that the arch must rather 
be referred to the time of Nerva or Trajan. 


I 


Of specific evidence as to the date of the arch we have singularly 
little. 

1. It cannot possibly have been completed before the death of 
Titus; for in the inscription which it bears Titus is referred to as 
a divus and his ascent into heaven is the subject of the relief which 
adorns the inner vault of the arch. This affords us September 13, 
81 A.D., as an assured lerminus a quo. 

2. An equally assured terminus ad quem would be at our disposal 
if we could date the fragments from ‘‘the tomb of the Haterii’”’ 
which are preserved in the Lateran Museum; for on one of these 
reliefs the Arch of Titus is represented. Unfortunately, however, 
these reliefs cannot be dated with any precision. The only avail- 
able criterion is their artistic style. They need not be earlier than 
Trajan; and some archaeologists are inclined to think that the 
particular relief on which the Arch of Titus is depicted is later 
than 135 A.D." 

3. The fact that the arch is nowhere mentioned in Latin litera- 
ture is slightly surprising if it was erected under Domitian; for 


* See on the date of these reliefs Helbig, Fiihrer durch die Sammlungen klassischer 
Altertiimer in Rom, 3d ed., 1913, II, 30 and 32 and the references there cited; also 
G. Spano, Sul relievo se polchrale degli Alerii, Naples, 1906. 
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most of Domitian’s other building operations are referred to.’ 
M. Gsell has pointed out? one passage in which it seems as if Martial 
could hardly have avoided mentioning the arch had it been in 
existence when he wrote. In the seventieth epigram of his First 
Book Martial directs his servant to carry a message for him from 
his house on the Quirinal to a friend’s house on the Palatine and 
describes the route that the servant will take, mentioning the 
notable buildings he will pass by the way. The route leads directly 
past the Arch of Titus; yet the arch is not referred to. This epi- 
gram was published according to Friedlander in 85/86 A.D. 

4. Suetonius says, “defunctum [sc. Titum] nullo praeterquam 
consecrationis honore dignatus, saepe etiam carpsit [sc. Domitianus] 
obliquis orationibus et edictis.”’ This seems like an express 
assertion that no triumphal arch was erected to Titus at any time 
in Domitian’s reign. 

These last two bits of evidence are not usually noticed by 
writers on the Arch of Titus, probably because they are felt to be 
outweighed by considerations of probability. The arch commem- 
orates the love and sorrow of the Senate and people of Rome for 
the most amiable of the Roman emperors, and it seems most 
natural to suppose that that love and sorrow were felt most keenly 
just after his death. We know that he was deified just after his 
death. It seems probable that the arch was erected at that time 
also. A more intimate study of the historical situation, however, 
will show that it is highly improbable that any triumphal arch (and 
in particular this triumphal arch) was erected in Titus’ honor under 
Domitian, that the fact of Titus’ deification in no way shakes this 
presumption, and finally that Titus was even more popular after 
Domitian’s death than he was just after his own. 


II 


If the arch was erected under Domitian, we may be sure that 
it was erected with his full approval and probably at his desire; 
for under Domitian the Senate was little more than an organ for 

t Compare the list of Domitian’s buildings in Gsell, Essai sur le régne de l’empereur 
Domitien (1893) with the references in M. Gsell’s footnotes. 

2 Tbid., p. 108, n. 2. 3 Dom, 2. 3. 
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carrying out the imperial pleasure. Now it is an abundantly 
attested fact that Domitian was extremely jealous of Titus and 
particularly of Titus’ military achievements. He was painfully 
conscious of being outshone. It was his habit to depreciate on all 
occasions Titus’ services to the state. He even went so far as to 
boast that Titus and Vespasian himself had owed their thrones to 
him.? His hatred of Titus long antedated his own accession. It 
is very improbable that at any period of his reign, even at its 
beginning, Domitian would have permitted the erection of an arch 
on one of the most frequented spots in Rome to commemorate 
Titus’ exploits. 

This consideration has led M. Reinach’ to suggest that perhaps 
the arch was begun by Titus and that Domitian felt compelled 
to complete it. But M. Reinach himself has pointed out one 
serious objection to this theory. Titus had already erected in the 
Circus Maximus an arch commemorating the capture of Jerusalem. 
It is hard to see why he should have set about immediately to erect 
another arch in Rome to commemorate the same event. 

Our feeling that neither Titus nor Domitian could have had 
anything to do with the erection of the arch as we have it, is 
strengthened as we note carefully the reliefs with which the arch 
is decorated and the inscription which it bears; for these display 
a certain disregard for historical fact, for constitutional usage, and 
(if either Titus or Domitian was responsible for them) for the 
demands of filial respect, of which it is unnatural to suppose either 
Titus or (under thecircumstances) Domitian would have been guilty. 
The subject of the main reliefs is the triumph which celebrated the 
successful completion of the Jewish War. The reliefs depict Titus 
as riding alone as the sole triumphator, thus ascribing to him the 
whole glory of the victory. This, however, is a glaring inaccuracy. 
As a matter of fact, Titus was not the sole or even the chief tri- 
umphator in the triumph as it actually took place, for the reason 
that the glory of the Jewish conquest was not his alone and in law 


t Suet. Dom. 2. 3; Cassius Dio 67. 2; Silius Italicus, Punica 3. 607. 


2 This silly boast is attested not only by Suetonius (Dom. 13. 1) but also by the 
writers at Domitian’s court (Martial ix. ror. 15; Quintilian x. 1. gr). 


3 L’arc de Titus (1890), pp. 11-12. 
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it was not his at all. Titus only completed a task which his father 
has already more than half accomplished, and he completed it as 
his father’s legatus." In constitutional law a victory won by a 
legatus was reckoned as a victory of the imperator under whom the 
legatus served. Vespasian therefore, strictly speaking, was the 
conqueror of Jerusalem and Vespasian alone had the right to 
triumph. As a matter of fact, it was Vespasian who triumphed 
over the Jews, although by special favor Titus, who in the mean- 
time had been made Vespasian’s colleague in the imperium, shared 
in the triumph.? 

That Domitian would have allowed a relief to be carved which 
gave Titus more than his due seems very unlikely. If, as M. 
Reinach suggests, the relief were already in place, we may be sure 
that he would have had the inaccuracy corrected in the inscription, 
which was certainly composed after Titus’ death. Yet the inscrip- 
tion contains no reference to Vespasian’s part in the Jewish War 
It runs simply thus: SENATVS POPVLVSQVE ROMANVS 
DIVO TITO DIVI VESPASIANI F. VESPASIANO AVGVSTO. 

That even Titus would have been guilty of the slight to his 
father’s memory which the reliefs involve seems contradicted by 
the impression which one derives from a study of his whole attitude 
toward his father. The inscription on the arch which was erected 
in his principate is preserved for us in the Codex Einsiedlensis, 
although the arch itself was destroyed some time in the thirteenth 
century. In that inscription it is expressly mentioned that Titus 
conquered Jerusalem PRAECEPTIS PATRIIS CONSILIISQUE 
ET AUSPICIIS.4 


t Titus did not become coemperor with his father till July 1, 71 a.p. On the 
coinage of the years 69 and 70 he does not bear the title of imperator. On coins 
issued in the first half of 71 his name appears with the title imperator designatus 
(Pauly-Wissowa, VI, 2708 and 2710). 

2 Triumphavit cum patre (Suet. Titus 6). Josephus (B.J. 7. 121), it is true, says 
that the Senate voted two triumphs, one for Vespasian and one for Titus; but this 
proposition was overruled. 

3 See Pauly-Wissowa, VI, 2706 ff. 

4CIL, VI, 944. The present writer is inclined to believe that the only public 
recognition which Titus’ mother ever received was the coins which her son Titus 
issued in her memory: those namely, which Cohen (erroneously) lists under the 
heading, Domitille jeune. 
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III 


But the fact remains that Domitian permitted Titus to be 
deified. If he allowed him this supreme honor, is it not reasonable 
to suppose that he may have allowed him the lesser honor of a 
memorial arch? This contention loses its force when the policy 
of Domitian in the matter of the imperial cult? is examined. 

In Domitian’s reign all deceased descendants of Vespasian were 
worshiped as divi, not Titus only but also Vespasian’s daughter, 
Flavia Domitilla, who died before Vespasian came to the throne, 
Titus’ daughter Julia, and Domitian’s son, who seems to have died 
almost immediately after his birth in 73 A.D. The custom of 
deifying all members of the imperial house on their decease was 
a Flavian innovation, as was also the custom discernible under the 
Flavians of giving to all the female members of the imperial family 
the title of Augusta. The beginnings of both these customs are 
discernible under Titus, perhaps even under Vespasian. Domitian 
adhered to them with rigid consistency. 

The purpose of both customs is obvious—to emphasize the 
imperial dignity of the Flavian family. The descendants of Ves- 
pasian had good reason to emphasize their imperial dignity, for 
it was the only dignity that the family could boast. Until Ves- 
pasian and his brother attained senatorial rank the Flavii had 
been only Italian tradesmen. Vespasian had owed his Judean 
command largely to the fact that Nero assumed that his plebeian 
birth barred him from being a candidate for the throne. When 
Vespasian did attain the principate, he and his sons after him 
found themselves ever face to face with an aristocracy which 
resented their rule as that of low-born upstarts. To justify their 
position the Flavians of the second generation found it con- 
venient to assert that their family was more than noble—it was 

* Titus died on September 13, 81 A.p. He was not deified until after October 1, 
81 a.D., before which date Domitian had been invested with all the imperial preroga- 
tives (CIL. VI, 2060, 1. 48). 

2 A full discussion of Domitian’s use of the imperial cult would be out of place in 
this paper. The present writer hopes ere long to treat the matter more fully elsewhere 
and incidentally to show that it was Domitian’s insistence upon the imperial cult that 


led to the first breach between the Christian church and the imperial government 
and to the first official persecution of the Christian religion. 








| 
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divine!" The Julians had asserted the same thing of their family in 
their day. The religious reforms of Augustus for the most part 
were a carefully calculated attempt to emphasize the sanctity of the 
Julian gens. The Flavians, however, could claim no Venus Gene- 
trix. Divus Vespasianus had to serve instead. It behooved them 
to make the most of him and to insist in every way possible that 
his descendants inherited his divine nature. 

It especially behooved Domitian to insist upon this idea. Ves- 
pasian and Titus might claim the principate on the ground that 
they were the most distinguished men of their day; but Domitian’s 
only claim to the throne was his descent. It was a political neces- 
sity for him to leave nothing undone which could express the idea 
that his descent guaranteed his divinity. The pains that Domitian 
took to proclaim his divinity are well known. His interest in the 
matter was no mere freak of madness. His possession of a divine 
equipment for his high office was his only ostensible right to rule. 

His arrangements for the carrying on of the imperial cult dis- 
play a deliberate attempt to make that cult set forth his own 
divinity. In the first place, he was careful to enforce recognition 
of the principle that divinity inhered in all the descendants of Ves- 
pasian. All the members of the house who died in his reign he 
caused to be enrolled among the divi. Titus and Julia certainly, 
his own son probably, and possibly his sister Domitilla also, owed 
their deification to him. The poems which Martial wrote while 
Domitian was still alive can be depended upon to reflect Domitian’s 
ideas. It is significant, therefore, to find Martial addressing the 
child whom Domitian was expecting in go A.D. as vera deum suboles. 
The child, Martial implies, will inherit a divine endowment from 
the gods (Vespasian and Domitian) from whom he is descended. 

On the other hand, it was to Domitian’s interest to make clear 
that the divinity of Vespasian’s descendants was theirs by inherit- 
ance, not by achievement. If divinity went by achievement, his 
claim to divinity might be doubtful. He made this clear by pro- 
curing divine honors for his little son. He made it clear also by 
the arrangements which he made for celebrating the Flavian wor- 
ship. Titus apparently had not found time in his brief reign to 

t The imperial family is referred to as a domus divina in a Neapolitan inscription 
of Domitian’s time (CJL, X, 1632.) 
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build the temples, perhaps not even to establish the priesthood 
required. It fell to Domitian to make good the deficiency. He 
built two temples, a Templum divi Vespasiani‘ in the Forum and 
a Templum Gentis Flaviae at the family mausoleum which occu- 
pied the site of the house in which he himself was born. None of 
the Flavian divi seem to have had individual shrines or priests in 
Rome,’ though such are attested for nearly all previous divi. The 
worship of all of them was intrusted to a college known under 
Domitian as the Sodales Flaviales.4 


* That this and not Templum Vespasiani et Titi was the official name of this 
temple under Domitian is proved by the dedicatory inscription which it bore on its 
front, which has been preserved for us by the Einsiedeln monk (CJL, VI, 938) and 
by the other two references to this temple which come down to us from Domitian’s 
reign (CIL, VI, 2065, col. 1,1. 52, and Statius Si/v. 1. 1. 31). 

? Titus had been born in an earlier and much humbler abode of Vespasian (Suet. 
Titus 1). 

3 Newton, The Epigraphical Evidence for the Reigns of Vespasian and Titus (1901), 
p. 98. Flamens or flaminicae of individual Flavian divi, however, were appointed in 
the municipia. 

4 This college is variously referred to in inscriptions as Sodales Flaviales, Sodales 
Flaviales Titiales, Sodales Titiales Flaviales, and Sodales Titiales. It was modeled 
on the already existing college of the Sodales Augustales Claudiales. The history of 
the earlier college is well known. It was founded at the time of Augustus’ deification 
as the Sodales Augustales. When Claudius was deified its title was enlarged to , 
Sodales Augustales Claudiales. Analogy suggests that the later college had a similar 
history: that it was probably founded as the Sodales Flaviales on the occasion of the 
deification of Vespasian by Titus and that the adjective Titiales was added to its title 
under Domitian when Titus was deified. This is indeed the current view. (Wissowa, 
Religion und Kultus der Romer [2d ed., 1912], p. 565). On closer scrutiny, however, 
the analogy breaks down. The phrase Sodales Augustales Claudiales is strictly 
logical. It denotes “the college that has in charge the worship of Augustus and 
Claudius.” The phrase Sodales Flaviales Titiales, however, is strictly tautological. 
It may be paraphrased “the college that has in charge the worship of the Flavii and 
one of the Flavii, viz., Titus.”” That Domitian should have allowed Titus to be thus 
singled out for special worship is very unlikely. The title Sodales Flaviales is in 
exact accord with the view of the cult which Domitian wished to express and with the 
titles which Domitian gave to the temples in which the priesthood ministered. It is 
much more likely that the title was changed after Domitian’s death when, as we shall 
see, especial emphasis was placed upon Titus’ worship. With this conclusion what 
scanty evidence agrees. It will be found collected in Newton, op. cit., pp. 96f. There 
is absolutely no evidence that the college existed under Titus. The only references that 
can possibly reflect the Domitianic usage are in harmony with the view that under 
Domitian it was known as the Sodales Flaviales simply (Suet. Dom. 4. 4; CIL, XI, 
1430; Dessau, 1010). All the inscriptions which refer to it otherwise can be shown to 
belong to later reigns, except one which cannot be dated at all. Finally the titles 
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These titles and arrangements teach the doctrine that Domitian 
wished to inculcate, that it was the Flavian gens‘ as a whole that 
was divine, that its members were to be worshiped as members of 
that gens. That Domitian wished himself to be regarded as (in at 
least a prospective sense) an object of the Sodales’ worship was 
expressed in the official head-dress which they wore at the Capitol- 
ine Games. It was decorated with images of the Capitoline trinity, 
Juppiter, Juno, and Minerva, and with an image of Domitian 
himself.” 

The effect of all these arrangements was to make the worship of 
Titus as inconspicuous as possible. His deification was required 
both by consistency and by policy, but his deity was not insisted 
upon a whit more than the deity of Domitian’s infant. Titus 
received no special ordinances of worship. For this there was 
good reason. As Domitian’s reign wore on, the people fell into 
the habit of expressing their hatred of Domitian by praising Titus, 
whom they regarded as in every way Domitian’s opposite. The 
public worship of Titus apart from the other Flavian divi would 
have afforded an altogether too convenient occasion for the expres- 
sion of this feeling. It was wiser to leave him lost in the crowd. 
Suetonius’ statement that Domitian allowed no public honor to be 
decreed to Titus except that of bare consecration is therefore in 
all probability to be taken very literally. All things considered, 
the fact of Titus’ deification under Domitian furnishes absolutely 
no presumption that the existing Arch of Titus was erected in 
Domitian’s reign. In fact, the presumption is quite the other 
way; for Domitian may almost be said to have insulted Titus in 
the very process of deifying him. 


IV 


Yet despite the considerations we have adduced, the proba- 
bility that the arch was erected under Domitian would still be 
strong were we unable to point to another date which is at least 
of the municipal Seviri which were modeled on the Roman college bear out this view 
(see Newton, op. cit., pp. 97 f.). “‘Titiales” is attested as a title of these Seviri only 
in two cases (C/L, III, 1768 and 1835). The full title in each case is Sodales Augus- 
tales Flaviales Titiales Nervales. The addition of ‘“‘Nervales’’ shows that these 
inscriptions cannot be earlier than the reign of Trajan. 

tT. e., the descendants of Vespasian. 2 Suet. Dom. 4. 4. 
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equally probable. It happens, however, that the theory which 
we suggested at the outset, that the arch was erected in the years 
immediately following Domitian’s death, satisfies all the data 
that we have. 

In the first place, the specific bits of evidence which are avail- 
able accord with, if they do not actually suggest, this date. In the 
second place, this period was one in which Titus was adored, both 
literally and figuratively, with greater fervor even than at the 
time of his death. 

Domitian’s insistence upon his own dignity and his right to 
rule naturally but increased the hostility of the nobility. There 
were a succession of aristocratic conspiracies. Domitian retaliated 
with repressive measures, confiscations, exile, and executions, 
which culminated in the last three or four years of his reign in a 
terrible persecution of the senatorial class and all their adherents. 
The result was Domitian’s own assassination in 96 A.D. 

Domitian left behind him only two adopted children, who were 
too young to succeed him. On his death, therefore, the Senate, 
i.e., the aristocracy, regained control of the state and elected one 
of their number, M. Cocceius Nerva, emperor. The soldiery, 
always loyal to the Flavians, bitterly resented Domitian’s murder. 
The Praetorians would have avenged him, but they were deserted 
by their leaders. To placate the army Nerva, after about a year, 
associated with himself M. Ulpius Trajanus, the most distinguished 
general of the day, who on Nerva’s death, which soon ensued, 
became sole emperor. Under Trajan the aristocracy still con- 
tinued to enjoy the consideration, or, to use their own phrase, the 
libertas, which they had regained at Domitian’s fall. 

They made use of this Jibertas to damn Domitian’s memory. 
At the first meeting of the Senate after Domitian’s death, his 
statues and triumphal arches were ordered to be demolished and 
his name to be erased from all inscriptions in which it occurred. 
Those whom he had banished were recalled and all his policies were 
reversed. The writers of the day took the cue. Martial, who had 
fawned upon Domitian to the last, now hailed the accession of 
Nerva: 


Recta Fides, hilaris Clementia, cauta Potestas 
Jam redeunt: longa terga dedere metus. 
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Tacitus, the younger Pliny, Juvenal, Suetonius a little later, and 
others set themselves to paint a portrait of Domitian which reflected 
him in the darkest colors. They did their work well. Later ages, 
from the time of Cassius Dio onward, have learned to think of 
Domitian as the type of thecowardly and cruel tyrant and debauché. 
Not until very recent times has history learned to read between 
their lines and in inscriptions that with all his sins, Domitian was 
a capable administrator, and that the world as a whole prospered 
under his rule. 

One form in which this detestation of Domitian expressed itself 
was the exaltation of Titus’ memory. Under Domitian himself 
a favorite mode of denouncing the tyrant employed by the nobles 
in the secrecy of their palaces had been to contrast him with his 
brother. Titus, we may surmise, had not been universally beloved 
by the nobility in his lifetime. He did everything in his power to 
make himself popular; but there must have been some at least who 
never forgot certain severities which he had exercised under Ves- 
pasian,’ and after all he was a Flavian upstart. But now all Titus’ 
imperfections were forgotten. Only his virtues and his untimely 
death were remembered. On the accession of Nerva these senti- 
ments found open expression. The historians used his virtues as 
a background against which to paint Domitian’s vices. They 
represented him as all that a man and an emperor ought to be, as 
“the darling of the human race.’? His cult emerged from the 
obscurity to which Domitian had consigned it. He was worshiped 
no longer as merely one, but as the chief, of the Flavian divi. This 
is shown, not merely by the fact that the Temple of Vespasian 
came to be known, doubtless at this time, as the Temple of Ves- 
pasian and Titus,’ but also by a very significant change in the title 
of the Flavian sodalitas. Four different titles of that sodalitas 
are attested in inscriptions. It is called sometimes the Sodales 
Flaviales, sometimes the Sodales Flaviales Titiales, sometimes the 
Sodales Titiales Flaviales, sometimes even the Sodales Titiales. 
Of these titles we have shown reason to believe that the first was 


tSuet. Titus 6f. 2 Suet. Titus 1. 
3It is so called in two fourth-century handbooks of Roman antiquities which 
have come down to us, the so-called Curiosum and the Chronica urbana. 
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the title in use under Domitian. One of the others, probably the 
second, now becomes official, undoubtedly by senatorial decree." 

The title Sodales Flaviales Titiales singles out Titus as an 
especial object of the Flavian cult. The two other titles, by which 
we must suppose the college to have been known in popular usage, 
go still farther. They designate Titus as the chief of the Flavian 
divi, for the first of them may be translated “the college that wor- 
ships Titus and the other Flavians,’” and the second indicates that 
Titus was the sole object of the college’s devotions. 

That this period, which we may perhaps define as covering the 
reign of Nerva and the early part of the reign of Trajan, was the 
period in which the Arch of Titus was erected is in every way 
probable. Enthusiasm for Titus ran high. The tendency would, 
therefore, be to attribute the conquest of the Jews entirely to him. 
Enthusiasm for Titus was free to express itself; for a favorite mode 
of flattering the existing emperors was to damn Domitian in their 
presence as in every way their own opposite;? and the exaltation of 
of Titus was, as we have seen, only another method of damning 
Domitian. That we have no record of the arch’s erection at this 
period is easily explicable. We have no detailed knowledge of the 
period at all. The modern historian is left to spell out from the 
reliefs of Trajan’s pillar the story of the last great achievement of 
the Roman arms. 


Dessau, 1o1r0: A. DIDIVS GALLVS FABRICIVS VEIENTO COS III 
XVVIR SACRIS FACIEND. SODALIS AVGVSTAL. SOD. FLAVIAL. SOD. 
TITIALIS ET ATTICA EIVS NOMETON V.S.L.M. M. Gsell’s explanation of this 
inscription is probably the correct one (op. cit., p. 51, n. 1), that Didius Gallus was 
a member of the Flavian sodalitas when it was first instituted as the Sodales Flaviales; 
that he was still a member of it when the change in its name was made; and that it 
was asa result of this change in title that he became a Sodalis Titialis as well as a Sodalis 
Flavialis. This inscription seems to point to a formal and official change in the title 
of the college. Unfortunately, however, it gives us no clue to the date at which the 
change took place; for we know that Didius Gallus’ career extended from the time of 
Nero to that of Nerva and probably into the reign of Trajan. Whichever date we 
adopt for the change, Didius would have lived through it. 

2 Did the populace ever understand it to mean “the college that worships Titus 
Flavius” ? 

3 Compare Pliny’s Panegyric of Trajan passim. 











MACAULAY’S CLASSICAL READING 


By Wrt11aM CHISLETT, JR. 
Leland Stanford Junior University 





There is perhaps no English author whose classical scholarship 
is above reproach, from Shakespeare and Milton to Pater and 
Stevenson. Even the learned Macaulay, because his translations 
were bald, tried three times before he was elected Fellow at 
Cambridge;' only, later, to base his Lays of Ancient Rome on 
a misconception, thanks to insufficient knowledge on his part of 
early Latin literature.2 Yet who would sacrifice the Lays for a 
dissertation on the absence of evidence for supposing that the 
Romans wrote ballad poetry, or forego Macaulay’s comments on 
his classical reading for the thesis that the literary study of the 
classics is subversive of true scholarship ? 

According to his nephew and biographer, George Otto Trevelyan, 
Macaulay was a modest man, and he was alive to defects in himself 
academically, especially in mathematics. The result, however, was 
that he was put on his mettle. He did not, like Peacock, disparage 
the universities and rate his scholarship as equal to theirs, but he 
read and re-read the classics through life, until, by the longest way 
round, but the shortest way home, for him, he arrived at an appre- 
ciation of Greek and Latin writers that was vital, sound, and his 
own. Indeed, the time came when, to his great satisfaction, he 
received university recognition as a scholar; for ‘‘an emendation 
of his, on an obscure passage in Euripides, was favorably regarded 
in the Trinity combination room.” 

In the matter of keeping up his classics after college he resembled 
FitzGerald. But FitzGerald dreamed over books. Macaulay 
dreamed over them, too, but oftener he battled with them.‘ He 

*G. Otto Trevelyan, Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, I, 87. 

2 P. C. Parr, Introduction to The Lays of Ancient Rome, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
IgIt. 

3 Trevelyan, op. cit., II, 361. 4 Ibid., 380. 
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penciled his reaction over all the margins. Trevelyan says that to 
separate the commentary from the text in these cases is to be unjust 
to Macaulay’s reputation." In this warlike attitude he reminds 
one constantly of Landor, the more so because he had something 
of Landor’s difficulty in appreciating Plato. He does not mention 
Landor, however, nor read Carlyle. Scott is his idol among 
authors of his own generation, and Scott died when Macaulay 
was thirty-two. 

In his Essays Macaulay shows himself interested in, and often 
severely critical of, the classical scholarship of great statesmen and 
writers. He declares that more of Petrarch’s Latin works “would 
have placed him on a level with Vida or Buchanan.’* As modern 
Latin poets he places Milton and Buchanan on a par,’ but he admits 
that in his prose Milton uses words ‘‘that would have made Quin- 
tilian stare and gasp.”* He attacks Sir William Temple for pre- 
suming to write his Essay on Ancient and Modern Learning when 
he knew no Greek.’ He criticizes Addison for confining his atten- 
tion almost entirely to Latin poetry to the neglect of Latin prose 
and Greek.® He declares that Dr. Johnson’s Latin writings are 
tainted by his wide knowledge of mediaeval writers.’ “That 
Augustan delicacy of taste which is the boast of the great public 
schools of England, Johnson never possessed,” says he.* He 
praises Pitt for his classical scholarship; adding, ‘“‘He was not 
satisfied until he had mastered Lycophron’s Cassandra, the most 
obscure work in the whole range of ancient literature.’’ 

In 1824 Macaulay contributed a paper “On the Athenian 
Orators” to Knight’s Quarterly Magazine. In it he eulogizes 
t Ibid., 393. 3 Addison (1843). 

2 Criticisms of the Principal Italian Writers (1824). 4 Milion (1825). 

5 Sir William Temple (1838). See this essay and that on Atterbury for two long 
passages on the Phalaris controversy. 

6 Addison (1843). 7 Samuel Johnson (1856). 

8In 1837 (Trevelyan, op. cit., I, 407) Macaulay read some patristic Greek, and 
praised portions of it, to the discredit of mediaeval Latin. To the virtues of the 
latter he remained resolutely blind, thereby satisfying an academic ideal of his day. 
He read St. Augustine’s Confessions, “a book not without interest, but he expresses 
himself in the style of a field-preacher.”’ 


9 William Pitt (1859). 
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Aristotle, expounds Quintilian, attacks Johnson, and concludes with 
an apology for failing to take up the Orators. But he does some- 
thing more valuable for our purposes here. He sets forth his theory 
that the classics should be read, not dissected, and read as literature. 


In spite of his wide knowledge of Latin, Macaulay was at one 
with the nineteenth century in its preference for Greek. He con- 
gratulated himself, moreover, that he could return to Greek as a 
mature man (letter to Ellis, Calcutta, February 8, 1835). In the 
same letter to Ellis he tells how he was enraptured with Italian and 
little less pleased with Spanish. “But when I went back to the 
Greek,’”’ he says, “‘I felt as if I had never known before what intel- 
lectual enjoyment was.” 

To Macaulay, Homer was ‘“‘an old ballad-maker who died near 
three thousand years ago” (Journal, August 19, 1851). ‘‘I admire 
him more than ever,” he writes to Ellis, August 21, 1851; “‘but I 
am now quite sure that the J/iad is a piece of mosaic, made very 
skilfully long after his time out of several of his lays, with bits here 
and there of the compositions of inferior minstrels.”” In 1851 he 
writes to his niece Margaret in eulogy of Homer’s genius. Homer 
usually “‘moved him to tears.’’ On the voyage to India he enjoyed 
the Odyssey more than the Iliad. 

In a letter to Trevelyan, August 1, 1853, six years before his 
death, Macaulay gives his canon of the “first-rate Athenians,” 
denying Euripides, Xenophon, Socrates, and Aeschines a place in 
the list. They are Demosthenes, Thucydides, Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles, Aristophanes, and Plato. “I can certainly add nobody else 
to the six,” he says." 

Aeschylus was to Macaulay the supreme tragedian, Demos- 
thenes the unrivaled orator, Thucydides the ideal historian. 
Euripides grew to share his affection for Sophocles. Aristophanes 
distressed him with his lapses from good taste. 

Of course he read Aristotle. Plato came to him slowly, but he 
persevered. Plato’s metaphysics and politics did not interest him, 
but the wit, the humor, the settings, and the poetry of the Dialogues 


t“T have read Pindar with less pleasure than I feel in reading the great Attic 
poets, but still with admiration,” he writes to Ellis, February 8, 1835. 
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filled him with delight. He disliked Socrates; called him a busy- 
body; did not wonder they poisoned him, and said he should never 
have forgiven him himself. Yet after questioning Socrates’ reason- 
ing and methods to the last, he writes on the Crito: “When we 
consider the moral state of Greece in his time, and the revolution 
which he produced in men’s notions of good and evil, we must 
pronounce him one of the greatest men that ever lived.” 

He read Demosthenes with ‘interest and admiration inde- 
scribable.”* In Sir James Mackintosh’s History of the Revolution 
(1835), he characterizes Demosthenes’ and Fox’s oratory as “reason 
penetrated, and if we may venture on the expression, made red hot 
by passion.”” In his slashing review of Milford’s History of Greece 
(1824) he composes a fiery defense of his hero’s character and 
political ideals. 

Of Thucydides he writes to Ellis, August 25, 1835: ‘But what 
are they all [the Roman historians, in this case] to the great Athe- 
nian? Ido assure you there is no prose composition in the world, 
not even the De Corona, which I place so high as the seventh book 
of Thucydides. It is the ne plus ultra of human art.” “A young 
man,”’ he wrote in February of the same year, ‘‘ whatever his genius 
may be, is no judge of such a writer as Thucydides. I had no high 
opinion of him ten years ago. I have now been reading him with 
a mind accustomed to historical researches and to political affairs, 
and I am astounded at my former blindness, and at his greatness.” 
In 1836 he says, ‘Thucydides is the greatest historian that ever 
lived.”? On November 29, 1848, he writes, “‘I found copies of my 
History on my table. .... I read my book, and Thucydides’, 
which, I am sorry to say, I found much better than mine.” 

But Macaulay did not neglect other Greek orators and his- 
torians. In his essay on History (1828) he praises Herodotus for 
simple, and Thucydides for artistic, narration. On November 20, 
1848, he writes, ‘I never went through Herodotus at such a pace 
before. He is an admirable artist in many respects; but un- 
doubtedly his arrangement is faulty.” In History again, he is 
impatient of the Puritanism of Xenophon, “who came in only for 
the milk with which Socrates nourished his babes in philosophy.” 


t Trevelyan, op. cit., I, 394, 400. 2 Thid., 409. 
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He calls the Anabasis, however, “one of the very first works that 
antiquity has left us: perfect in its kind”’;' and in his review of 
Mitford’s History of Greece mentions Xenophon in the same breath 
with Thucydides, in contrast to ‘‘the extravagant representations 
of Plutarch, Diodorus, Curtius, and other romancers of the same 
class.” In History he attacks Plutarch? further for his inaccuracy 
and false interpretation and praises the facts of Arrian and Polybius; 
showing, however, that they were “thrown into the shade” by 
better story-tellers—by Livy and Quintus Curtius. He read 
Aelian.s ‘TI have finished Diodorus Siculus at last,’”’ he writes to 
Ellis, November 30, 1836, “‘after dawdling over him at odd times 
since last March. He is a stupid, credulous, prosing old ass; yet 
I heartily wish we had a great deal more of him.”’ In his Mitford’s 
History of Greece, Macaulay is scornful of Aeschines. In 1855 
Photius sends him back to Isocrates and Lysias.4 Of Lysias he 
says, “‘I read with the greatest delight some of those incomparable 
speeches; incomparable, I mean, in their kind, which is not the 
highest kind. They are wonderful—Scarlett speaking in the style 
of Addison.” 

In a letter to Ellis, February 8, 1835, he quotes from Hesiod, 
and on December 30 of the same year he writes with enthusiasm 
of Lucian. “I am now deep in Aristophanes and Lucian. Of 
Aristophanes I think as I always thought; but Lucian has agree- 
ably surprised me. At school I read some of his Dialogues of the 
Dead when I was thirteen; and, to my shame, I never, to the best 
of my belief, read a line of him since. I am charmed with him. 
His style seems to me to be superior to any extant writer who lived 
later than the age of Demosthenes and Theophrastus. He has a 
most peculiar and delicate vein of humor. It is not the humor 
of Aristophanes; it is not that of Plato; and yet it is akin to both; 
not quite equal, I admit, to either, but still exceedingly charming. 


t Trevelyan, op. cit., I, 410. 

2 Macaulay pays Plutarch a compliment, however, in connection with Shakes- 
peare’s Julius Caesar, in which, along with Shakespeare’s other Roman dramas, he 
was especially interested (Trevelyan, Marginal Notes of Lord Macaulay, pp. 34-35). 
He says, “‘ The last scenes are huddled up, and affect me less than Plutarch’s narrative.” 


3 Trevelyan, Life and Letters, II, 390. 4 Ibid., 324-25. 
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I hardly know where to find an instance of a writer, in the decline 
of a literature, who has shown an invention so rich and a taste 
so pure.” 

He read Theocritus three times. ‘I like him better than ever,” 
he says after the third reading.t Below the Twelfth Idyl, however, 
he writes,? ‘‘A fine poem on an odious subject”; and at the end of 
the third, ‘‘A pretty little poem; but it is inferior to Virgil’s second 
Eclogue, in spite of the great inferiority of Virgil’s subject.” He 
finds the Seventh Idyl superior to Virgil, however.’ His copies of 
Moschus and Macrobius are mentioned by Trevelyan in the Life 
and Letters, 1, 404. He read Apollonius Rhodius and Callimachus, 
according to his letters to Ellis, December 30, 1835. Of Athenaeus 
he writes to Ellis, August 25, 1835, ‘‘Did you ever read Athenaeus 
through? Inever did, but Iam meditating an attack onhim. The 
multitude of quotations looks very tempting; and I never open 
him for a minute without being paid for my trouble.” “I turned 
over Philo,” he writes,‘ “‘and compared his narrative with Josephus. 
It is amusing to observe with what skill those Jews, trained in 
Greek learning, exhibited the philosophical side of their religion to 
Pagan scholars and statesmen, and kept out of sight the ceremonial 
part.” Finally he was acquainted with the Greek romances. He 
says Longus “‘is prodigiously absurd; but there is often an exquisite 
prettiness in the style.” He calls Xenophon the Ephesian’s 
Ephesiaca “the basest thing to be found in Greek.” Achilles 
Tatius is ‘detestable trash.’”” The Aethiopicus of Heliodorus he 
pronounces “the best of the Greek romances, which is not saying 
much for it.” 


Macaulay committed most of Catullus to memory. “The only 
Latin poets whose writings exhibit much vigor of imagination are 
Lucretius and Catullus,” he says in John Dryden (1828). He read 
Lucretius for his ‘knowledge of life and manners, sense of beauty 
of the external world, and elevation and dignity of moral feeling,” 
rather than for his philosophy. Yet he remarks elsewhere, ‘‘I love 
a little of the Epicurean element in virtue.” Like Horace he 


t Tbid., I, 401. 3 Marginal Notes of Lord Macaulay, p. 10. 
2 [bid., II, 304. 4 Trevelyan, Life and Letters, II, 390. 
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drew his philosophy from both systems. ‘This sort of philosophy, 
an odd sort of cross between Stoicism and Epicureanism, I have 
learned, where most people unlearn all their philosophy—in 
crowded senates and fine drawing-rooms,” he writes to Hannah 
M. Macaulay, July 14, 183 ?. Horace charmed him, but he could 
not see how Horace waxed enthusiastic over Pindar and failed 
to appreciate Aeschylus. At his dressing-table in the morning 
Macaulay learned choice epigrams from Martial. But Martial’s 
indecency, servility, and mendacity disgusted him. 

Few scholars of his day understood Cicero as the statesman- 
essayist-letter-writer-orator-historian Macaulay did. He neither 
rationalized him till he made a hero of him, nor consigned him to 
Hades because he was an egotist, a weakling, and a turncoat. He 
saw every side of Cicero—orator, rhetorician, statesman, and 
thinker. Cicero was as living, as vivid to him as his contempo- 
raries—more so than many of them. Trevelyan has shown all 
this with scholarly thoroughness in his Life and Letters and in his 
Marginal Notes of Lord Macaulay. 

Macaulay was no professional romanticist: his literary con- 
servatism was shown in 1857, when he attacked pre-Raphaelitism. 
But he came to prefer the romantic in Virgil to the classical; the 
unfinished to the finished. ‘The last six books which Virgil had 
not fully corrected pleased me better than the first six,’’ he writes 
to Ellis, July 1, 1834. ‘‘I like him best on Italian ground. [I like 
his localities; his national enthusiasm; his frequent allusions to his 
country, its history, its antiquities, and its greatness. In this 
respect he often reminded me of Sir Walter Scott, with whom, in 
the general character of his mind, he had very little affinity. The 
Georgics pleased me better; the Eclogues best—the second and 
tenth above all.” 

Macaulay pitied, despised, and liked Ovid. “It is curious,” 
said he “‘that the three most celebrated Roman writers who were 
banished, and whose compositions written in exile have come down 
to us—Cicero, Seneca, and Ovid—have all shown an impatience 
and pusillanimity which lower their characters,” and ‘‘which,” 
observes Trevelyan, “he might have added, are strongly at vari- 
ance with the proverbial manliness and constancy of the Roman 
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nature”; yet which, we add to Trevelyan, is not strange at all, 
for these men were artists, they had “nerves,” and they lived in 
terrible times doubly terrifying to acute imaginations. 

He was not enthusiastic over the Plinys, regarded Lucan as 
“unrivalled among rhetoricians,” condemned most of Statius, and 
found Quintilian excellent. He read the Senecas and saw little to 
reward him in the Younger. But if he did not care for the Roman 
tragedian he was enthusiastic over the master of Roman comedy. 
Like Landor, and unlike Meredith, he preferred Plautus to Terence. 
He felt little interest in Roman satire, however, except to mention 
Persius in connection with a translation of Kant' and to refer to 
Juvenal in his essay on The Comic Dramatists of the Restoration, 
chiefly to show that there is immorality in classical writers as well 
as in Wycherly and Congreve. Indeed, he found immorality in 
Plato. He deplored these blemishes, however, and was grateful to 
Demosthenes for a more manly attitude. 

He declared Caesar “‘an admirable writer, worth ten of Sallust.”’ 
How Caesar lived and moved in Macaulay’s imagination is seen 
in his Fragments of a Roman Tale. He grew into a strong admira- 
tion for Livy. Ammianus Marcellinus he called “the worst written 
book in Latin”; Velleius Paterculus ‘“‘a remarkably good epito- 
mist.” The Augustan History was mostly “‘trash’’; also Valerius 
Maximus, Annaeus Florus, Lucius Ampelius, and Aurelius Victor, 
all of whom he read. But Aulus Gellius won his praise. 

As for Tacitus, he proved to Ellis, July 25, 1836, with almost 
mathematical exactness, that while Thucydides is greater than 
Tacitus, Tacitus is greater than Xenophon. 


A formal summary of Macaulay’s classical reading is unneces- 
sary. “The extent of his reading in India, as we know from his 
correspondence, was prodigious and covered nearly the whole field 
of Greek and Roman literature,” says P. C. Parr in his Introduc- 
tion to Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, p. vii. What he did not 
read, in Latin, appears to have been the fragments of Andronicus, 
Naevius, and Ennius; the remains of Lucilius and Sulpicia; the 
works of Petronius, Fronto, and Apuleius; and the writings of 


* Trevelyan, Life and Letters, II, 214. 
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early Christian Latinists—Minucius Felix, Tertullian, Cyprian, 
and Lactantius. In the fourth century he read the Augustan His- 
tory and Ammianus Marcellinus, as we have seen, rather than 
Ausonius, Claudian, and Prudentius. He mentions Claudian, 
however, in his Criticisms of the Principal Italian Writers (1824), 
and Prudentius in Addison (1843). He read very little modern and 
mediaeval Latin. Landor’s enthusiasm for the Greek elegy and 
lyric,t Wilde’s for the Anthology, Jefferies’ for Diogenes Laertius,’ 
and Pater’s for the Homeric hymns‘ and Pausanias are not found 
in Macaulay. He does not display, again, Meredith’s interest in 
the entire field of Greek comedy. 

What, we may well ask in conclusion, was the effect of his 
classical reading on his own works? In the first place, as we 
pointed out early in this paper, his classical equipment enabled him 
to deal critically with the scholarship of the men and movements 
of which he wrote. Secondly, his real learning made it unneces- 
sary for him to appear learned. He declined to stock his writings 
with Latin phrases. Thirdly, while his History of England and his 
Speeches are remarkably pure of classical references of any kind, 
yet Thucydides and Demosthenes stand always before him as 
the ideal orator and the ideal historian. His Fragments of a Roman 
Tale and his Scenes from ‘Athenian Revels,” on the other hand, are 
pleasant contributions to the classical spirit in English. As for his 
Essays, they show assimilated learning, occasional classical digres- 
sions, and evidences of stylistic influence. But the chief value of 
the classics to Macaulay lay in none of the ordinary matters of 
literary dependence. The classics existed for him for themselves, 
as great works of literature, to be read and re-read, enjoyed and 
commented upon, and shared with his friends. 

*See the present writer’s Walter Savage Lander and His Relation to the Classical 


Tradition in Eng. Lit., Leland Stanford University, 1912. 
2In “To Read or Not to Read,” Pall Mali Gazette, February 8, 1886. 


3 Field and Hedgerow, essay on “‘ Nature and Books.” 


4 Greek Studies. 














COMMENTS UPON THE PRESENT LATIN COURSE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 





By CHEEVER Hoyt 
Eastern High School, Detroit 





What the College Entrance Commission concedes to the high 
schools in the way of a Latin course is sufficiently known. But 
out of the wide range of choice is it sufficiently known to classical 
teachers generally what is thought best to be included in the high- 
school Latin course? Aside from individual opinions heard 
occasionally, it is assumed that by the majority of Latin teachers the 
well-beaten path, unbroken by any bypaths, is still supposed to be 
the best. 

This paper shall attempt nothing more than to indicate the 
direction in which opinion appears to be moving. 

The material which forms its basis was collected about two 
years ago when the writer, then residing at Little Rock, was 
invited by the Arkansas State Board of Education to head a com- 
mittee having for its purpose the revision of the course in high- 
school Latin. To enable the committee to arrive at more definite 
conclusions, a questionnaire, involving several more or less impor- 
tant questions of mutual interest to high school and college, was sent 
to more than a hundred classical teachers representing university, 
college, and high school everywhere. Replies were returned by 
sixty, twenty-nine of whom teach in the secondary schools. This 
number may be deemed too meager a basis for asserting anything 
in positive terms. But when it is remembered that the greater 
proportion represents the larger institutions of learning, it may 
well be taken as fairly indicative of the entire field. And it is not 
at all probable that within the past twenty-four months there has 
been any marked alteration of opinion among those who replied 
to the questionnaire. 

1. The first question, designed to bring out emphatic expressions 
of opinion regarding Latin prose composition, was in the following 
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form: ‘Latin prose composition is admittedly a failure as now 
taught, apparently because of the very limited time that can be 
devoted to it. In view of the fact that many colleges are beginning 
to exclude advanced prose as an entrance requirement, may it 
safely be eliminated from the course in the Junior and Senior 
years ?” 

Many highly interesting replies were given to this question, but 
time-limits forbid that they should be gone into very extensively 
except for general results. 

Twelve of the thirty-one college professors would retain prose 
throughout the course. Six, including Professor Slaughter and 
Professor Hains, believe that it can be safely excluded from the 
Junior and Senior years. Thirteen, including Professors Walker, 
Barber, Stuart, Schlicher, and Gordis, think that it may be dis- 
pensed with in the Senior year, on the ground that this year is very 
much crowded with other matters that demand more attention. 

The high schools line up somewhat differently. It would be 
interesting to know what better grounds they see for retaining 
prose in the Senior year than do the colleges. They may be 
influenced by that well-known apparition, the demands of the col- 
leges; and are still unaware that they have a large number of 
friends among the enemy, who desire to free them from the yoke 
of bondage. Fifteen are opposed to any abridgment of the prose; 
five would dispense with it in the Senior year; and seven would 
eliminate it from the last two years of the course. 

To sum up: twelve colleges and fifteen high schools go on record 
against diminishing the required amount of prose; thirteen colleges 
and five high schools would remove it from the Senior year; six 
colleges and seven high schools from the Junior and Senior years. 
The final result indicates that thirty-one favor excluding prose 
from the Senior year, against twenty-seven who would retain it 
throughout the course. Table I shows these results in tabulated 
form. 

It must not be supposed that all who favor restricting prose to 
three years are opposed to its use. In fact some are its strongest 
defenders. But they concede the importance of other matters, 
and apparently believe that if composition gives the pupil a hold 
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on the technique of the language at all, it will accomplish this pur- 
pose by the end of the third year. ‘Those who would go farther, and 
likewise bar composition from the third year, seem to hold the 
opinion that the average pupil gains his maximum knowledge of 
syntax and language technique by the end of the second year; and 
that training in this direction is of little use to him after that as a 
direct aid in developing the power to read. Investigation along 
this line might prove very fruitful of results. 














TABLE I 
| Colleges | B... Totals 
eo eee 12 15 27 
Not in third and fourth years .. 6 7 13 
Not in fourth year............ 13 5 18 











Professor Barber well states the cause of prose when he says: 

I do not admit that the teaching of Latin composition is as a rule a failure, 
If it is a failure it is due not so much to lack of time as to (1) a misunderstanding 
of its purposes, (2) to the teacher’s incompetency, or (3) to difficult textbooks. 
Its purpose is not to make students facile writers of Latin—once a necessary 
art but not now. In the secondary schools it should be regarded as a means 
and not an end, a means of mastering forms and constructions. ... . I con- 
ceive that this method is along the line of pedagogical tenets; that is, the pupil 
learns to do a thing by doing it, learns to know a thing by practicing, learns 
through experience rather than by arbitrary memorizing of forms and rules 
that the learner does not understand. In the beginning year of Latin half the 
exercises are turning English into Latin. The upper years of composition 
have the same purpose. Modern language teaching pursues the same method. 
This I believe to be eminently sound. 

Professor Lodge defends prose as essential to the entire second- 
ary course, but believes it should be taught by the oral or direct 
method, and furthermore, that the test for college entrance should 
be the candidate’s ability to write simple Latin narrative. 

Those who wish to exclude composition as a factor in secondary 
Latin instruction deny that it manifests the advantages claimed for 
it. Dr. J. Remsen Bishop, principal of Detroit Eastern High 
School, vigorously opposes composition, as an essentially wrong 
method in the acquisition of language. He insists that we gain 
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our mastery of language by imitation, and that the time devoted 
to prose could be utilized to better advantage in more extended 


reading. 

If the composition question could be settled as satisfactorily 
as it appears to have been at Rochester, New York, it might no 
longer rise to threaten the peace and harmony of the Roman camp. 
I quote from the letter of Mr. Partridge: 


The composition problem is one which we think we have solved in a satis- 
factory way in East High School. In the Senior year the translation work is 
done in the regular five periods per week, the entire time being given to trans- 
lation, mythology, and a development of literary appreciation. In addition 
to this five hours there is required of all an additional two hours a week of 
prose—at least it goes under the name of prose though there is much more than 
prose taken up. In this course from 150 to 200 words of translation (English 
into Latin) is done each week and at the same time the opportunity is taken to 
summarize, in the form of definite “discussions’’ upon which the pupil makes 
a written report each week, all the grammatical principles involved in the 
usual high-school Latin. Word-study is thoroughly entered into and a definite 
list of the prefixes and suffixes is drawn up; declension and conjugation work 
to a limited extent. For this work we think there is no substitute, as it gives 
us the best opportunity possible to summarize and drive home in compact 
form the whole four years’ work. This work extends through the entire year. 
In all classes sight work is made a definite part of each day’s work. 


Yet 750 of the 1,300 pupils at East High School are studying 
Latin, and 70 are studying Greek. Seven hours per week devoted 
to the study of Latin is so far removed from the hope or even com- 
prehension of most of us that it would be interesting to learn what 
agencies have been invoked to raise classical study to so high a 
plane at Rochester. 

Many, however, will agree with Professor Schlicher that com- 
position has no relation to the study of the poets, when he says, 
“‘T would not have composition with Vergil or Ovid, but would have 
it with all prose authors.” 

The most emphatic denial of the efficacy of composition to 
accomplish its claims comes from Professor Duane Reed Stuart, of 
Princeton, who says: 


I am a firm believer in the efficacy of the study of grammar from the printed 
text as a means for developing the power over the language which every student 
ought to strive to gain, whether he goes to college or not. The more practice 
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* 
in sight translation the better, but it should be carefully conducted and the 
part read at sight should be reviewed next day. I have no hesitation in saying 
that for those students who do not aspire to a college education I recommend a 
maximum of sight work, word-study, and the study of the grammar in connec- 
tion with the text, and a minimum of Latin composition. I have grave doubts 
as to the use of Latin composition after the second year and only the attitude 
of the colleges on the subject leads me to advise against limiting it to two years’ 
work for all students. I believe that as an agency toward the development 
of reading power Latin composition is a tremendously overrated subject. 


Those who would restrict composition to two years will heartily 
indorse this view. 

A considerable number, then, charge Latin composition with 
incompetence to accomplish what it claims; that what is claimed 
to be a means is really a result; that pupils do not possess reading 
power because of composition, but become capable of writing 
acceptable prose because of their growing reading power developed 
in another way. 

Does composition actually perform the miracle of transforming 
into clear-cut readers those but moderately capable of grasping 
sentence structure? Are the capable pupils ready readers because 
of or regardless of the extended use of prose? Does it do little 
more than discover the pupil’s knowledge or ignorance of forms and 
syntax; or does it repair the deficiency? The whole question 
appears to be very debatable. 

2. The second question is related to the first: “Should Latin 
prose if retained be taught several weeks consecutively at the end 
of the Senior year, just previous to the college-entrance examina- 
tions ?” 

Twenty-five colleges say no; five, yes, apparently, with a view 
of the college-entrance examinations; and one (Professor Lodge) is 
doubtful. Twenty high schools oppose; seven favor it; and two 
are doubtful. In all, forty-five are against, and only twelve for the 
proposition. The argument is that such a course is “‘cramming.” 

3. The third question likewise bears on the composition prob- 
lem: “May we arrive at better results if we substitute for the 
composition a more rigorous application to the grammar and 
sight reading, both required subjects, and to word-study, which 
receive too meager attention as the course now stands?” 
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Those who see little advantage in prose consistently take an 
affirmative view. Several, while replying in the affirmative, claim 
that these matters can best be developed through the medium of 
prose. Furthermore, sight reading is not unanimously regarded 
as a panacea for the Latin ills. Professor Burgess says: ‘‘Our 
department of Latin does not think highly of much sight reading in 
the second year of high school, perhaps a little more in the third 
year, and a larger amount in the fourth.” On the other hand, 
Professor Slaughter believes that sight reading, word-study, and 
syntax should be pressed during the first two years; and Professor 
Stuart has already been quoted for a similar opinion. Professor 
Hains thinks that these matters should receive strong attention 
in the later part of the course. Among the high-school men, Mr. 
Gleason, of Boston, replies to the question in the affirmative. In 
response to the question, twenty-one colleges reply in the negative 
and six in the affirmative; sixteen high schools oppose and nine 
favor the suggestion. Altogether, thirty-seven oppose, fifteen 
favor, and eight make no reply to the question. Tabulated, the 
figures are shown in Table II. 














TABLE II 
| No | Yes ? 
ee | 21 6 4 
High schools........... | 16 9 4 
ines cacews | 37 | 15 | 8 





4. The fourth question is more important, as the reply to it 
indicates a very marked distinction between the formal college 
requirements and the spirit of the colleges. ‘Should we reduce 
the required amount of Caesar in order to secure a better quality of 
work ?” 

The reply is almost unanimously in favor of the reduction. 
Twenty-eight colleges and twenty-one high schools record them- 
selves in favor of it; one college and two high schools oppose it; 
and a few others make no reply. Table III gives a tabulated view 
of these replies. 
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A verdict so one-sided renders it, certain that the colleges, 
regardless of the college-entrance requirements, expect the second- 
ary schools to develop in the pupil the power to read Latin rather 
than send him forth armed with a statement that he has completed 
—it might more truthfully say, swallowed without masticating 
or digesting—four books of Caesar. As matters stand, what 
percentage of pupils who have completed the second year will boldly 
and confidently assert their ability to translate clearly even a short, 
easy passage? Rather do they not more often declare, and that 
too without a blush of shame, that they cannot read a word of it ? 
Either we must plead guilty of poor teaching, or hide behind the 
defense that too much is demanded of us—that both quantity and 
quality are impossible of attainment. 














TABLE II 
Yes No ? 
CE ia585 sd. wcwewen 28 I 2 
ere 21 2 6 
Totals......, iowa 49 3 8 














Professor Walker says: “I think four books of Caesar too much 
for the second year except in the best schools.”” Professor Gordis 
goes still farther, for he says: ‘‘The four books of Caesar are 
too much, too difficult, and too monotonous—too remote from the 
pupil’s interests, actual or desirable. Simple graded readings 
adapted from classical sources should occupy much of the first 
semester, then should come selections from Caesar, progressively 
arranged as to difficulty.” Professor D’Ooge says: “I should be 
glad to see the matter of quantity entirely eliminated from the work 
of the second year.” Professor Schlicher brings up another phase 
of the question by expressing himself in favor of extending the 
exercise work of the first year through a third or a half of the second, 
bridging the gap between elementary Latin and Caesar by the 
extensive reading of easy Latin stories made to order and suited to 
the pupil’s state of advancement as in the first year. In the 
second semester he favors reading two or three books of Caesar or 
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an equivalent amount of Nepos. These strong expressions of 
opinion are reinforced by many others. College and high school 
are united in their demand for a reduction of the amount of Caesar 
to be read. But the College Entrance Commission does not con- 
cede any reduction. What is to be done about it? Whether 
anything would be gained by permitting Nepos to invade Caesar’s 
domain does not properly come within the scope of this paper, for 
the circular contained no question regarding it. 

5. The fifth question is concerned with the work of the third 
year and the fourth. Shall we continue to read without variation 
the four Catilinarian orations, the poet Archias, the Manilian 
Law, and the first six books of the Aeneid? Shall we maintain an 
easy pool of stagnation for the teacher? Shall we continue to 
limit the vision of the pupil to but a small portion, and always the 
same small portion, of two authors only? Then we need not be 
surprised if he looks upon Vergil as the only Roman poet and the 
Aeneid as the only poem, and regards Catiline’s conspiracy as the 
most stupendous fact in Roman history. We are reminded of the 
Englishman who said that Daniel Webster was an American 
statesman who wrote a dictionary and was finally hanged for 
murder. 

Twenty-three colleges and sixteen high schools favor a change 
in the work of the third and fourth years; eight colleges and eleven 
high schools are opposed to any variation from the established 
program. These results are tabulated in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 





For a Change No Change 











5. 56 acsince pinta we a 23 8 
» Ps 64:8 ccexceenes 16 II 








PE setivdecnsenenst 39 19 





Two-thirds of the opposition originates in the smaller colleges 
and high schools. The cause of college opposition is not apparent; 
but there is at least one potent reason advanced for it by high- 
school teachers, particularly those in the smaller schools, where 
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Latin is often but one of several subjects that they are required 
to teach. The regular Cicero-Vergil program is the easier, and 
often the only, equipment of the teacher. Since it requires rela- 
tively much less time for preparation, it becomes a haven of refuge 
against the laborious preparation of some wholly new selection. 
Where the teacher’s time or resources are limited, it is doubtless 
best to stick to the old well-beaten paths. This situation, however, 
ought not to exist in the larger schools; but as five of the eleven 
high-school teachers opposed to any change are connected with the 
larger schools, we are led to wonder if they, too, are tempted by the 
path of the least resistance. The large majority, however, favor a 
flexible course, as provided by the College Entrance Commission. 
Out of this wide range of elective subjects it has been possible to 
ascertain which are the most highly favored. 

An attack is made on Catiline. Professor Stuart says: ‘‘Per- 
sonally I should not put any class through the whole four Catili- 
narian orations.”” Professor Barber says: ‘‘I should advise a 
change in Cicero. I should neither increase nor diminish the 
amount. But I would cut out the second and third and still better 
the fourth Catiline oration. They are the poorest of his speeches. 
They are fine examples of forceful invectives but one is enough 
for that. It to my mind is perfectly senseless to drag students 
through all four orations practically alike. This is one of the 
reforms that I have been trying to work out in this state [Nebraska] 
by peaceful means but with little success.”” Professor F. J. Miller 
expresses his view in these words: ‘‘I think one of the orations 
against Catiline is a great plenty of that sort.”” Professor Walter 
Miller is still harder on the old conspirator. “TI think it is a pity,” 
he says, “‘to spoil the pupil’s appreciation of Cicero by requiring 
him to get his first and most abiding impressions of the man and 
the statesman from those four inflated Catilinarians. Let him 
have Verres, or Sextius Roscius, or Marcellus, and cut out one or 
two at least of the Catilinarians.” 

It is very evident that Catiline is in disgrace. For fifteen are 
in favor of dispensing with some Catiline; eight would eliminate 
Oration II; two, Oration III; and eight, Oration IV. See Table V 
for a tabulated form of these figures. 
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From this it appears that Orations I and III are still in favor. 
But it is also plain that the entire four Catilinarian orations can 
little longer retain their time-honored monopoly, unless the same 
difficulty holds everywhere that Professor Barber mentions. 














TABLE V 
To Omit Colleges | High | Totals 
Some Catiline.......... 12 3 15 
Eins sa ona eenees 3 5 8 
Ea 6s 6-d.sweeeu aed 2 ° 2 
RW awiaiers<-elin duees | 4 4 8 











Two high schools go on record against the poet Archias on the 
ground that it is too difficult for high-school pupils. 

Numerous substitutes for a part of the Catiline orations are 
suggested. Table VI names them in the order of their favor. 











TABLE VI 
Colleges BM Total Colleges ine. . Total 
Cicero’s Letters... . 9 5 14 eer ee 2 ° 2 
Sall. Catiline...... 4 3 7 i ree I I 2 
Marcellus......... 2 2 4 ar I ° I 
De senectute....... 2 2 4 King Deiotarus.... I ° I 
Ligarius.......05: 3 ° 3 DR asicsnn ahs I ° I 
Philippics........ I 2 3 SS cdc eiwhintats I ° I 
CO Seer 2 ° 2 SRR I ° I 





























Cicero’s Letters, Sallust’s Catiline, Marcellus, De senectute, 
Ligarius, and the Philippics are favored in the order named as 
substitutes for some of the Catiline orations. 

Similar results are indicated for the work of the fourth year. 
In the opirion of our correspondents, we appear to be devoting too 
much time to the study of the Aeneid, particularly the first six 
books. Six colleges favor omitting some of the Aeneid; four 
colleges and five high schools would leave out the third book; six 
colleges and five high schools, the fifth; and two colleges and two 
high schools, the sixth book. Several refer to the college-entrance 
requirements as embodying their views on the subject. The 
tabulated result is shown in Table VII. 
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Nine favor excluding book iii; eleven, book v; and four, book vi. 
Book v is regarded as interesting chiefly to boys. Nevertheless, 
girls of the militant suffragette type might find some food for 
reflection in the story of the burned ships. Book vi is considered 
too difficult for high-school pupils. Nine colleges and twelve high 
schools oppose any change from the usual first six books of the 
Aeneid. As 60 per cent of the opposition is from the smaller 
colleges and high schools, it seems apparent that the same causes 
hold here that were suggested as reasons for opposition to any 
change in the Latin of the third year. 














TABLE VII 
To Omit Colleges te. Totals 
Some of the Aeneid..... 6 | 6 
oa ee 4 | 5 9 
pe eee 6 5 II 
pT Sere | 2 | 2 4 











Several subjects are favored in place of part of the Aeneid, as 
shown in Table VIII. 
TABLE VIII 

















Subjects Colleges PM Totals 
’ | 
Re eye: 10 | 6 16 
Aeneid vii-xii (sel.)...... 2 2 4 
SS wikcetueeneden 2 I 3 
BED. os vcvsenssvens I 2 3 
Ps ck casccensenes I I 2 
Rss av cvvsscuande I ° I 





Sixteen favor Ovid; four, selections from the later books of the 
Aeneid; three, the Georgics; and three, the Eclogues. 

6. The sixth and last question is as follows: ‘When it is 
remembered that scarcely 10 per cent of high-school pupils enter 
college, should the course in Latin be made to conform to the 
college-entrance requirements or should Latin be popularized with 
a view to improving the literary taste of the community which the 
school is intended to serve ?”’ 
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This question was designed to ascertain whether the attitude 
of the colleges toward the high schools is in the spirit of paternalism 
or of despotism. The replies to the question are sufficient to 
warrant the assertion that there is no foundation for the belief 
that the colleges seek to assume a dictatorship over the high schools. 
The majority of the college men are very frank in their declaration 
that the high schools should be untrammeled in serving their 
communities and that the needs of those who have no expectation 
of a college career should be the first consideration. Many of those 
who adhere to the college-entrance requirements, while admitting 
the proposition, believe that it can best be met by conforming to 
the standards laid down by the College Entrance Commission. 
Professor Lodge in replying to this question says: “‘ Yes, but the 
college-entrance requirements should be changed.”’ 

Fourteen colleges and eighteen high schools are in favor of the 
proposition; eight colleges and six high schools prefer the college- 
entrance requirements; nine colleges and five high schools leave 
the question unanswered. These figures are given in Table IX. 


TABLE Ix 








College- 
Local Entrance 2 

Advantages} Require- 

ments 

















BI iid oredr seacsen 14 8 9 
High schools........... 18 6 5 
cS eee 32 14 14 








From the consensus of opinion on the foregoing propositions, the 
following conclusions may be deduced: 

1. That Latin prose composition is considered essential in spite 
of the miserable Latin that is evolved from it; that it should best 
be taught daily, parallel to the text; that it has no relation to the 
poetic literature, and should therefore be excluded from the work of 
the fourth year so as to give more time to matters of greater impor- 
tance. 

2. That the substitution of sight reading, grammar, and word- 
study for prose should not be attempted. 
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3. That the required amount of Caesar should be reduced and 
more intensive study adopted, especially in the first semester of the 
second year. 

4. That at least two of the Catilinarian orations, especially 
Orations II and IV, should be excluded, and Cicero’s Letters, 
Sallust, Marcellus and De senectute, drawn upon for the remainder. 

5. That a portion of the Aeneid should be omitted, preferably 
books iii and v, and its place taken by Ovid, or by the Georgics, 
or other poems of Vergil. 

6. That the colleges seek to guide the high schools in maintain- 
ing high standards, without interfering with their freedom in’ the 
educational development of the community. 

After all is said, it is the purpose of no one to diminish the 
efficiency of Latin as a factor in education; but rather it is aimed 
to render it more efficient, and at the same time more attractive, 
if possible, so as to hold the interest of the greater number. ¢ No 
one will propose that it be made easier. There should not be less 
work, but work more aptly applied. In line with this thought 
there can be no more fitting end for this paper than the final para- 
graph of the letter from Professor McCrea, of Columbia, in which 
he says: 

If I may add one closing word, it will be this: What we need in America 
today, more than anything else of which I can think, is more accurate and 
dependable knowledge. Everywhere we are trying to live on a get-rich-quick 
principle. The number of those who are willing to take the pains and the 
trouble that is necessarily involved in acquiring thorough knowledge of any- 
thing is lamentably small. I am myself so much disheartened by my experience 
with men, both in college and out of it, undergraduates and graduates alike, 
that I am at times very strongly inclined to believe that Mr. Dooly is, after all, 
quite correct when he says that it does not really make any difference what a 
boy studies provided it is something disagreeable. I really believe in one 
thing—and in one thing only, educationally—viz., hard work, more hard work, 
still more hard work. I can see no other way to make men and not invertebrate 
jellyfish. 














A LATIN VOCABULARY FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES 





By Max Rapin 
Newtown High School, New York City 





What is the amount of Latin and what is the nature of the Latin 
which should be taught during the first year or the first two years 
of the high-school] course? The question is being considered by 
committees of philological associations, and in one form or another 
has been a topic for discussion by almost every board of education 
in the country. When the second-year course was Caesar and 
nothing but Caesar, and the purpose of the whole Latin course was 
preparation for a college that demanded a set amount of Latin 
reading for the four years, the work of the first year was absolutely 
determined by those facts. It was—and it could be only—such 
a training as would best prepare a pupil to read Caesar in the 
second year. 

But high-school courses have largely emancipated themselves 
from college control; or, better, colleges are now disposed to ask 
rather for evidence of power actually acquired than for brute 
paragraph-bulk ingurgitated. At any rate few high schools would 
admit that the purpose of their classical course was anything less 
than the teaching of Latin, and would resent compulsion sought 
to be exercised upon them from any source whatever. 

Now, one of the general purposes for which Latin is taught 
is that of obtaining an excellent instrument—indeed, the only 
instrument which has a record of successful experience—for learning 
English; in the sense of learning not enough English to write a 
business letter, but enough to write a good one. No matter how 
indirectly this purpose is pursued in teaching Latin, that is one of 
the consequences which will result. 

But why should it be pursued indirectly? Why not keep that 
purpose very plainly in mind ?—provided, of course, that, in doing 
so, we shall not impede the realization of other purposes equally 
important. 
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Some years ago, a student in an eastern college made the 
triumphant discovery that the Latin vocabulary of the high-school 
course carefully avoided the very words which might have a 
‘practical’ value for the student. By that it seems he meant a 
practical value for the student who entered one of the learned 
professions, in all of which the technical terms are largely 
Latin. It seems hardly worth while to point out anew that the 
technical vocabulary of these professions is very competently 
handled by men who have exceedingly small Latin, and that 
if “‘practical’’ value meant the slight acceleration in mastering 
these terms which might ensue from the study of Latin then the 
parturient mountains have given birth to a most ridiculous mouse 
indeed. 

And yet “practical” is good Greek, however ill of savor the 
word is tous. Asa matter of fact, it is by being masters of words 
rather than by being mastered by them that philologists are mainly 
distinguished from other scientists, who so often hail a new classi- 
fication of phenomena as the discovery of a new fact. The empty 
cloisters of Oxford and Cambridge bear eloquent and moving 
testimony to the fact that one may be impelled by Euripides and 
Horace to a heroism of action which an exclusively vocational] 
training seems to have failed to induce in many votaries of football 
and cricket. Lovers of words that we are, we are ready at all times 
to exclaim with the harassed philologer, Dr. Faustus, “Im Anfang 
war die That.”’ And it behooves us, therefore, to treat the claims 
of practice as of the highest relevance. 

But surely the action for which our studies are to be an instru- 
ment is not the mastery of a few terms of medicine, law, or engi- 
neering. Itisin a much broader sense that we claim to be affording 
an instrument for practical life, viz., by molding speech, and speci- 
fically English speech. And since we make this claim, it is a counsel 
of prudence to direct our work from the beginning with this end in 
view. 

In a measure, that undoubtedly has always been done. Few 
beginners’ books in Latin fail to call attention to English deriva- 
tives, or even to cognates, sometimes as vociferously as type will 
allow. But to call attention to a fact is one thing, and to let that 
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fact determine our work is another. The latter is the policy which 
is advocated in the following pages. 

The primary consideration in first-year work is just what words 
are to be taught—how many and how selected. Accidence and 
syntax have been reduced by experience to the lowest possible 
terms. What shall we do in the way of vocabulary ? 

The vocabulary of high-school Latin has been subjected to a 
thorough and exhaustive analysis by Professor Lodge, who, in 
the gracious words used by Gaston Paris of another scholar, 
“‘s’est donné tant de peine pour en épargner aux autres.”’ Pro- 
fessor Lodge’s list tells exactly what words are used in what had 
hitherto been the substance of Latin instruction for the four years 
of the high school and to what extent they are used. And he 
finds that the two thousand words of most frequent occurrence 
form much more than go per cent of any Latin that the pupil is 
ever likely to see. If Latin is to be taught at all the words to be 
used cannot be selected without referring to the Lodge vocabulary. 
In that vocabulary, no distinction is made between primitives and 
derivatives. And that brings us to a consideration which, to my 
mind, is of the utmost importance. If a knowledge of Latin will 
immensely facilitate our command of English, it can only be 
because, through it, the Latin portion of the English dictionary— 
about 65 per cent—will be almost immediately apprehended. We 
can most readily do that if we recognize in the English word, not 
only its Latin root, but also the formative elements which have 
been added to the root. These formative elements are also Latin, 
and should be accounted almost as necessary a part of instruction 
as inflection. 

In the Classical Journal of March, 1914 (IX, No. 6), Mr. H. T. 
Archibald has considered the relation of Latin to the English 
derivative in an article that repays the closest study. The methods 
there recommended have not only the guaranty of Mr. Archibald’s 
experience but also of that of other teachers. At a recent meeting 
of the English Teachers’ Association of New York City, Mr, 
Hobson presented the same considerations in a plea for the closer 
correlation between English and Latin. All this, to be sure, is 
trite enough doctrine. It really demands little argument to prove 
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that for any mastery of English expression the systematic study 
of the means of expression—the words—s certain to yield excellent 
results. 

But in the articles just mentioned, it is the application of Latin 
to English which is directly considered. The matter here presented 
is somewhat different. Given that application—i.e., the use of 
Latin for the real understanding of English—how shall or ought that 
ultimate application to affect the teaching of the Latin itself ? 

In former times, we may remember, studying Latin was com- 
monly described as ‘‘digging Latin roots.” I confess that I have 
only a vague notion as to how Latin roots in those days were 
“dug,” but if the process implied simple word-analysis it was an 
excellent thing that has since been neglected to the prejudice of 
Latin teaching. Recently attempts have been made to renew inter- 
est in Latin word-formation. There is, for example, the helpful and 
stimulating manual of Mr. Jenks. However, word-formation ought 
not to be an “extra”’—a sort of ornamental accomplishment added 
to Latin teaching. It ought, on the contrary, to be of the essence 
of such teaching. And in selecting the vocabulary of the prepar- 
atory year or years, that fact should be given great weight. 

For example, the Lodge vocabulary contains, as has been said, 
two thousand words. This number has frequently been divided 
into several groups adapted to the use of the various years of the 
high school. But are there really two thousand words? If duco 
is known, is the pupil really gaining four additional words when he 
learns abduco, reduco, produco, perduco, or are these better con- 
sidered different forms of duco ? In the dictionary, of course, these 
words have each an independent listing, while duco and duxi have 
not, but are they independent in the pupil’s mind? I should be 
inclined to answer the last question in the negative. It does not 
seem to me that in the Roman linguistic consciousness Jaudator, 
laudabilis, laudatio were any less inflections of laudo than laudabo 
and laudavi. Since we assume that /audo implies for the pupil a 
knowledge of Jaudabo and Jaudavi, why should it not be made to 
imply a knowledge as immediate of laudabilis and laudatio ? 

Of course, there are limitations of common-sense which must 
be observed here. Young students will hot readily recognize 
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moveo in muto—perhaps not poena in punio. But where the syn- 
thesis is a patent one, we are doing nothing else than creating 
difficulties when we disregard it in rating capio, capax, capto, 
captivus as four quite distinct words. Perhaps a serviceable general 
rule will be to draw the line at words that involve phonetic changes, 
but there will be exceptions, even here, and the experience and 
discretion of the teacher are safer guides than any general rule. 

If, therefore, we select five hundred words, or some other quite 
arbitrary number, for the first year, it is apparent that we might 

-as well select primitives, i.e., words which contain implicite a 
number of others, as be guided solely by frequency of occurrence. 
There are probably not many more than five hundred such primi- 
tives in Lodge’s vocabulary. 

Now, as has been said, if we are teaching Latin for the purpose 
of reading Latin, the Lodge vocabulary is, of necessity, our basis. 
But since we are also teaching Latin for the sake of learning Eng- 
lish, must that vocabulary be modified to any notable extent ? 

In an English grammar published some time ago in Scotland 
and widely used in both England and America, that of Mr. Meikle- 
john, there is given, pp. 131-36, a list of Latin words which, we are 
told, are the most important for English derivatives. The list 
is not very carefully compiled and shows both glaring omissions 
and dubious admissions. Such as it is, it is of value for purposes of 
comparison. 

The list to be given shortly has been made independently. 
The procedure was the following. There are in common use two 
abridgments of well-known dictionaries, the Webster and the 
Standard. Each may be assumed to contain all the words which the 
ordinary well-educated man is likely to meet in his reading. Even 
in these abridged dictionaries there are a great many technical and 
rare words, which have, of course, been disregarded. From the 
others I have selected the words of Latin origin, and compiled 
from the words so selected some fifteen hundred Latin words. In 
the process of rejecting and admitting, I have had to exercise 
a confessedly fallible judgment, since statistics as to frequency of 
occurrence of English words are not available. Further, I can 
make no claim to the precision and thoroughness that distinguish 
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Professor Lodge’s work. That makes the list which follows tenta- 
tive and not final. It is hoped that the errors it contains do not 
seriously impair its usefulness. 

These fifteen hundred words have been further reduced to 
about five hundred by rejecting obvious derivatives. When these 
are compared with the words of the Lodge vocabulary, it will be 
found that the overwhelming majority of them are contained in 
that vocabulary, i.e., occur more than five times in the texts com- 
monly read in the high schools. Many of the others occur in those 
texts, but less frequently. Those followed by the numeral 1 
belong to the Caesarian vocabulary; by the numeral 2, to the 
Ciceronian; by the numeral 3, to the Vergilian. The words 
starred are the less important words which are printed in small type 
in the Lodge vocabulary. Those that do not occur at all in that 
vocabulary are unmarked. 


1.ab 1 26. ambo 2 51. ardeo 3 

2. abdico* 27. ambulo 52. arma 1 

3. absurdus 28. amicus I 53. ars 2 

4. accuso I 29. amitto 1 54. atque 1 

5. acer I 30. amo 2 55. atrox* 

6. acquiro* 31. amplus 1 56. audeo 1 

7. acus 32. an I 57. audio 1 

8. ad 1 33. anceps I 58. augeo I 

g. addo 3 34. ancora I 59. aurum 3 
10. adorior 1 35. angulus* 60. aut 1 

11. adsiduus* 36. angustus 1 61. autem 1 
12. aedes 2 37. anima 2 62. auxilium 1 
13. aedifico 1 38. animus 1 63. avarus 3 
14. aequus I 39. annus I 64. barba* 

I5. aeternus 2 40. ante I 65. barbarus 1 
16. ager I 41. antiquus 2 66. bellum 1 
17. aggredior 1 42. aperio 2 67. bestia* 

18. agilis 43. appello 1 68. bis 1 

19. ago I 44. aptus I 69. bonus 1 
20. alacer 1 45. apud 1 70. brevis 1 
21. aliquis 1 46. aqua I 71. cado 1 

22. alius 1 47. aquila 1 72. caedo 1 
23. alo 2 48. arbitror 2 73. caelum 2 
24. alter 1 49. arbor 1 74. calamitas 1 
25. altus 50. arcus 3 75. candeo* 
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Iol. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
III. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
IIS. 
116. 
117. 
118. 


119. 


. canis 2 
.cano 3 

. capio I 

. caput I 
. carbo 

. cardo 3 
. carmen 3 
. caro I 

. carus 2 

. castra I 
. causa I 
. caveo I 
. cavus 3 
. cedo 1 

. celeber 2 
. celer I 

. centrum 
.centum 1 
.cerno I 

. certus I 
. ceteri 2 
. cingo I 
. circum 1 
. cito* 

. Civis 2 


clam I 
clamo 1 
clarus 2 
claudo 2 
clino 
coepi I 
cogo I 
colo 1 
committo 
commodus 
communis 
comperio 
conor I 
consilium 
conspicio 
consul 2 
continuus 
contio* 
contra I 


I 


I 


120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
I4I. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
ISI. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 


copia I 
cor 3 
corpus I 
credo 2 
creo I 
cresco 2 
crimen 3 
crux 
cubo 
culpa 2 
cum 1 (conj.) 
cum 1 (prep.) 
cupio I 
cur I 
curo r 
curro 3 
damno 2 
de I 
debeo 1 
decedo 1 
decem 1 
decet 3 
defendo 1 
denique 2 
dens 2 
deus 2 
dico 1 
dies 1 
dignus 2 
discrimen 
diu 1 
divido 1 
do 1 
doceo 1 
domus 1 
dormio* 
duco 1 
dum 1 
duplex 1 
ego 2 
emo I 
enim I 
eo I 
equus I 
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164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
1gI. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
201. 
202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 
206. 
207. 





erro 2 ie 
etsi 2 
ex I 
exerceo 2 
exigo 3 
experior 1 
extra 2 
facies 3 
facio 1 
fateor 2 
femina 2 
fere I 
fero I 
fides 1 
figo 3 
fillus 1 
filum* _ 
finis 1 
firmus I 
flecto 3 
flos 2 
fluo 1 
folium 3 
forma 3 
fortis 1 
fortuna 1 ~ 
frango 2 
frater 1 
frons I 
fruor 2 
fugio 1 
fundus 3 
gens 2 
genus I 
gero I 
gigno 3 
gladius 1 
graduor 1 
gratus 3 ~ 
gravis I 
habeo 1 
habito 
haereo 3 
heres* 








208. 
209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 
213. 
214. 
215. 
216. 
217. 
218. 
210. 
220. 
221. 
222. 
223. 
224. 
225. 
226. 
227. 
228. 
220. 
230. 
231. 
232. 
233. 
234. 
235. 
236. 
237. 
238. 
239. 
240. 
241. 
242. 
243. 
244. 
245. 
246. 
247. 
248. 


249. 
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homo 1 
honor 2 
horreo 3 
hostis 1 
jacio 1 
iam I 
ibi 1 
idem 1 
igitur 2 
ignarus 3 
ignis 2 
ignoro 2 
illo 1 
immunis 
impedio 1 
impero 1 
imprudens* 
impunis 
in I 
inde 1 
iners* 
inferus 1 
initium 1 
insidiae 1 
insula 1 
intelligo 1 
inter 1 
interficio 1 
intermitto 
invenio I 
invideo 3 
ipse I 
is I 

ita I 
iubeo 1 
iudex 2 
iungo I 
ius I 
juvenis 3 
labor 1 
latus 1 
-a, -um 
latus 1 
-eris 


I 


250. laudo 1 
251. lego 1 
legare 
lego 2 
legere 
levis 1 
lex 2 
liber 2 
libri 
liber 1 


252. 
253. 
254. 
255. 


256. 


-a, -um 


licet 1 
ligo* 
litera 1 
locus I 


257. 
258. 
250. 
260. 
261. 
262. 
263. 
264. 
265. 
266. 
267. 
268. 
269. 
270. 
271. 
272. 
273. 
274. 
275. 
276. 
277. 
278. 
279. 
280. 
281. 
282. 
283. 


ludus 2 


luna 2 
luo* 

lux 1 
magnus 
malo 2 


mare I 
mater I 
maturo 
maturus 
medius 
memini 


mens 2 


merx* 
metior* 


. meus 2 
285. 
286. 
287. 
288. 
289. 


miles 1 
mille 1 
miror 2 
misceo 
mitto 1 


longus 1 
loquor I 


lumen 3 


malus 2 
maneo I 
manus I 


I 


I 


I 


mergo 3 


I 


2 


memor 3 


I 


290. 
291. 
2092. 
293. 
204. 
295. 
206. 
297. 
208. 
299. 
300. 
301. 
302. 
303. 
304. 
305. 
306. 
3°7- 
308. 
309. 
310. 
311. 
312. 
313. 
314. 
315. 
316. 
317. 
318. 
319. 
320. 
321. 
322. 
323. 
324. 
325. 
326. 
327- 
328. 
329. 
330. 
331. 
332. 
333- 


modus 1 
moneo I 
mons I 
monstro 3 
mors I 
moveo I 
multus 1 
munus 1 
muto 2 
nam 1 
narro 3 
nascor I 
nasus 
nauta I 
navis I 
ne I 
necto* 
neglego 1 
nego 2 
neque I 
nihil 1 
nisi I 
nobilis 1 
noceo I 
nolo 1 
nomen I 
non 1 
norma 
nosco I 
noster I 
novus I 
nox I 
nudus 2 
numerus I 
numquam 1 
nunc 2 
nuntio 1 
occupo I 
octo I 
omen 3 
omitto 2 
omnis I 
opinor 3 
opus I 
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334- 
335- 
336. 
337: 


338. 
339: 
340. 
341. 
342. 
343- 


344- 
345- 


346. 
347. 
348. 


349. 
350. 


351. 
352. 
353+ 
354- 
355- 
356. 
357- 
358. 
359- 
360. 
361. 
362. 
363. 
364. 
365. 
366. 
367. 
368. 
369. 
370. 
371. 
372. 
373- 
374- 
375- 
376. 
377- 
378. 


ordo 1 
orior 1 
orno 2 
oro I 
ovum* 
pando 3 
par 1 
parens I 
pareo 2 
pario 2 
paro 1 
pars I 
parvus I 
pasco 3 
pater 1 
patior 1 
pax I 
pecunia 2 
pello 1 
pendeo 3 
pendo 1 
per 1 
perdo 2 
pereo 2 
periculum 1 
permitto 1 
pes I 
pestis 2 
peto 1 
pius 3 
placeo 2 
planus 2 
plaudo* 
pleo 
poena I 
poeta 2 
pono 1 


pons I 
populus 1 


porta I 
porto I 
possum I 
post I 
praeterea I 
prehendo 3 
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379. premo I 424. 
380. primus 1 425. 
381. probo 1 426. 
382. probus 427. 
383. prodo 2 428. 
384. proficiscor 1 429. 
385. profundus 3 430. 
386. prope I 431. 
387. proprius 2 432. 
388. prudens* 433- 
389. publicus 1 434. 
390. puer 1 435: 
391. pugna I 436. 
392. pungo 437. 
393. punio* 438. 
394. puto 1 439. 
395. quaero 1 440. 
396. qualis 2 441. 
397. quantus 1 442. 
398. quartus 1 443. 
399. qui 1 444. 
400. quies 2 445- 
401. radix 1 446. 
402. rapidus 3 447. 
403. rapio 3 448. 
404. rarus I 449. 
405. regio 1 450. 
406. regula 451. 
407. religio 2 452. 
408. relinquo 1 453- 
409. reminiscor* 454. 
410. reperio 1 455. 
41I. res I 456. 
412. rex I 457. 
413. rideo 3 458. 
414. rogo I 459. 
415. rota 3 460. 
416. rumpo 3 461. 
417. sacer 3 462. 
418. saepe 1 463. 
419. salio 464. 
420. salus 1 465. 
421. sancio 2 466. 
422. satis 1 467. 
423. scala* 468. 





scando* L 
scio I 
scribo 2 
secerno 2 
seco 3 
secundus 1 
securus 3 
sed I 
sedeo 3 
sedo* 
semis 
semper I 
senatus I 
senex 2 
sentio 1 
septem 1 
sequor I 6 
servus 2 
sex I 

si I 

sic I 
signum 1 
similis 1 
simul 1 
socius I 
solus 1 4 
solvo 3 
sonus* 
soror 3 
species I 
specto 1 
spero I 
spiro 3 
spondeo* 
sto 2 
stringo 3 
struo 3 
suadeo 2 
sub 1 + 
sui I 
sum I 
sumo I 
super I 
surgo 3 
tam I 
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469. tamen I 490. tres I 511. verto 1 
470. tametsi 2 491. tribunus 1 512. verus I 
471. tamquam 2 492. tribuo 2 513. vetus 1 
472. tango 2 493. tu 2 514. via 1 
473. tantus 1 494. tumeo 515. vicus I 
474. tego 2 495. ullus 1 516. video 1 
475. tempestas 1 496. ultra 1 517. vilis* 
476. tempus 1 497. ultro 1 518. vinco 1 
477. tendo 3 498. unus I 519. vir 1 
478. teneo 1 499. urbs 1 520. vis I 
479. terminus* 500. ut 1 521. vitium 2 
480. terra I sor. utor 1 522. vivo I 
481. terreo 3 502. vaco I 523. volo 1 
482. testis 2 503. vagus velle 
483. texo* 504. valeo 1 524. volo 3 
484. timeo 1 505. vanus 3 volare 
485. tollo 1 506. veho 3 525. volvo 3 
486. torqueo 3 507. vel 1 526. vos 2 
487. tot 2 508. vendo 1 527. voveo 3 
488. traho 1 509. venio 1 528. vox I 
489. trans 1 510. verbum 1 529. vulgus 1 


The principle which has governed the admission of a certain 
number of compound verbs is the following. Some compounds of 
very common occurrence, such as interficio or perdo, are rendered 
in English by words very unlike the renderings of the simple verbs. 
It is not likely that high-school pupils will be able to follow the 
changes in meaning which have taken place. Again, such a word 
as amitto, from which no English words are derived, is admitted 
because it is of frequent occurrence in Latin, and its inflection is 
familiar from mitto and its numerous compounds, most of which are 
of high importance for English. 

It does not seem to me that it is an impracticable demand to ask 
for the first year the thorough mastery of five hundred words. That 
is considerably less than the vocabulary of most first-year Latin 
books which contain all of fifteen or eighteen hundred. If the fore- 
going vocabulary, or one compiled on the principles here set forth, 
were used in the first year, the pupil would be in possession of one 
that could readily be expanded into a much larger vocabulary, one 
that would directly assist the acquisition of English words, and one 
that contains the bulk of the words necessary for reading Latin. 














THE RELATION OF THE ORGANIZED LIBRARY 
TO THE SCHOOL 


IV. THE USE OF MAPS, PICTURES, POST CARDS, GAMES, ETC.* 


By Lovura B. Wooprurr 
Oak Park High School 


The following list of sources from which supplementary material 
may be secured for the use of those studying ancient classical 
life and civilization is not intended to be exhaustive but merely 
to suggest some of the best-known publishers and dealers who are 
able to supply at comparatively small cost such articles as are 
desired for illustrative purposes. More definite information may 
be obtained by writing to the addresses mentioned. 

Similar lists have been made previously, and to four of these 
I am especially indebted: 

Bennett and Bristol, The Teaching of Latin and Greek, pp. 197-201, 331-332. 
Longmans, Green, & Co., New York. 

Illustrative Material Recommended for the Equipment of the Latin and Greek 
Departments of High Schools. (A bulletin published at Swarthmore 
College in April, 1912, by the following committee: Walter Dennison, 
professor of Latin and Greek at Swarthmore College, chairman; Ethel H. 
Brewster, of the West Chester High School; and Alice M. Stover, of the 
Byberry Public School, Philadelphia.) 

Norman E. Henry, “Illustrative Material for Latin Teachers,” Classical 
Journal, December, 1912. 

Professor H. V. Canter, “‘High-School Equipment and Publications Helpful 
to Teachers of Latin and Ancient History,” pp. 134-38, of the University 
of Illinois School of Education, Proceedings of the High-School Conference 
of November 19, 20, 21, 1914. 


I. WALL MAPS 
Kiepert Classical Series, consisting of Ancient World, Ancient Greece, Empires 
of the Persians and of Alexander the Great, Ancient Asia Minor, Ancient 
Italy, Ancient Latium, Ancient Gaul, Roman Empire. $4.80 net and 
up depending on size and mounting. Rand McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark 
St., Chicago. 
* This is a fourth report co-ordinate with the three presented in the November 
Journal under the same general heading as above.—EpirTor. 
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Huelsen Ancient Rome. $6.60 net and up. Rand McNally & Co., Chicago. 

Kampen Classical Series, consisting of Ancient Greece, Ancient Italy, Ancient 
Gaul, Ancient Rome. (Prices as a whole somewhat higher than those 
of the Kiepert Series.) Rand McNally & Co., Chicago; A. J. Nystrom 
& Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Johnston Classical Maps, consisting of Orbis Veteribus Notus, Orbis Romanus, 
Caesar De Bello Gallico, Asia Minor Antiqua, Italia Antiqua, Graecia 
Antiqua, Countries Bordering on the Mediterranean (outline without 
names). $2.80netandup. A. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago. 

Johnston New Maps on English and European History, including Ancient 
Greece and the Aegean, Ancient Italy, The Roman Empire at the Death 
of Augustus. $1.60 net and up. A. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago. 

Johnston Imperial Blackboard Outline of the Roman World. $3.20 net. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago. 

Baldamus Historical Maps, including the Roman Empire, Rome, the Empire 
of Alexander the Great, Ancient Gaul and Germany, Ancient Greece, 
Ancient Italy, Ancient Athens. $8.00 net and up. A. J. Nystrom & 
Co., Chicago. 

For further information see catalogues of the above named firms and of 

G. E. Stechert & Co., 151-55 W. 25th St., New York. 


2. DESK OUTLINE MAPS OF ANCIENT COUNTRIES 


Johnston Series of Desk Maps, 8X10}, per hundred $0.50; 10} X15, per 
hundred $0.90. A. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago. 

The Talisman Outline Maps, 8X10}, per hundred $1.00. Atkinson, Mentzer 
& Co., 2210 South Park Ave., Chicago. 

New Century Development Maps, 9X12, block of 50 copies, $0.36. Silver, 
Burdett & Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

McKinley Series of Outline Maps, 54X73, per hundred $0.35; 7} X10, per 
hundred $0.50; 10X15, per hundred $0.85. McKinley Publishing Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
3. ATLASES 


Kiepert, Atlas Antiquus. Cloth, $2.40 net. Rand McNally & Co., Chicago. 

Shepherd, Atlas of Ancient History. New York, 1913. $0.90. 

Shepherd, Historical Atlas. New York, 1911. $2.50. Henry Holt & Co., 
Chicago office, 623 S. Wabash Ave. 

Lord, Adlas of the Geography and History of the Ancient World. Boston, 1902. 
Cloth, $2.00. Imperial paper, $1.25. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Chicago 
office, 623 S. Wabash Ave. 

Murray, Classical Atlas. $1.50. Oxford University Press, 35 West 32d St., 
New York. 

Ginn & Co., Classical Atlas. Cloth, $2.00. Boards, $1.25. Ginn & Co., 
Chicago office, 2301-11 Prairie Ave. 

Johnston, Classical Atlas. Cloth. $1.0onet. A.J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago. 
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4. CHARTS 

Gurlitt: Six illustrative wall plates (heliographotypes, 6997 cm.) of Caesar’s 
Bellum Gallicum, containing Castra Romana, Alesia, Caesar and Ario- 
vistus, Vercingetorix and His Staff, Caesar in Britain, Caesar Storming 
Avaricum. Each, $2.00 net. A. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago. 

Cybulski: Twenty colored plates (6787 cm.), illustrating the life and con- 
duct of the Greeks and Romans. Eighteen of these contain weapons, war 
machines, soldiers, houses, costumes, coins, ships, Greek theater, Roman 
camp. Each, $2.00 net. 

Two plates (82 102 cm.) are maps of Athens and of Rome; each, $3.50 
net. A. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago. 

Lehmann: Historical picture series (color prints, 6688 cm.), including Forum 
Romanum (reconstructed), Interior of a Roman House, Roman Warriors, 
The Acropolis at Athens (reconstructed), Greek Temple, Olympia. Each, 
$1.75 net. A. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago. 

Hoffmann and Schmidt: Colored plates (6688 cm.), illustrating Greek and 
Roman History. These represent the Naval Conflict at Salamis, Cicero’s 
Denunciation of Catiline, Chariot Race in the Circus Maximus, Destruc- 
tion of Pompeii, etc. Each, M. 3.40. G. E. Stechert & Co., 151-55 
W. 25th St., New York. (See catalogue for other lists.) 


5. GAMES 


Game of the Latin Verb No. 1 (game of the principal parts). $0. 29. 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 2 (game of the principal parts). $0. 29. 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 3 (game of the conjugation). $0. 29. 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 4 (game of the conjugation). $0. 29. 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 5 (game of the conjugational endings). $0. 29. 

Game of Latin Authors (for teachers and advanced students). $1.00. The 
Latin Game Company, Appleton, Wis. 

“The Making of a Roman Soldier,” a vocabulary game described on p. 339 
of the Classical Journal for May, 1914, in an article by Olivia Pound, 
entitled “Hints for the Teaching of Beginning Latin.” Other games are 
suggested in the same article. 

6. PICTURES 

Perry Pictures. 33}, one-half cent; 538, $0.01; 7X9, $0.02; 10X12, 
$0.07. (Catalogue, $0.10.) The Perry Pictures Company, Malden, 
Mass., and A. Flanagan & Co., 521 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Brown’s Pictures. 3X3}, one-half cent; 538, $0.01; 7X9, $0.02; 9X12, 
five for $0.15. George P. Brown & Co., 38 Lovett St., Beverly, Mass., 
and Thomas Charles & Co., 207 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Thompson Pictures. Blue prints, 4X5, $0.01; 8X10, $o.10. Black and 
white prints, 4X5, $0.10; 8X10, $0.25. Thompson Publishing Co., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Elson Prints. Photogravures about 538, $0.15. Miniatures about 3X4, 
ten for $0.25 or $0.05 each. (For larger pictures see catalogue.) Elson 
Art Publication Co., School St., Belmont, Mass. 

Cosmos Pictures. Standard size (68), ten for $o. 25 or fifty for $1.00. Large 
size (9X15 or 10X13), four for $0.25 or twenty for $1.00. Cosmos 
Pictures Co., 119 West 25th St., New York. 

Soule Prints. Smallest about 4x5, $0.20. Bromide enlargements also made. 
Soule Art Publishing Co., 500-510 Dudley St., Boston, Mass. 

Photographic Prints Illustrating the Aeneid. 26 prints, $5.50. (Other photo- 
graphs of classical subjects also furnished.) Records of the Past Explora- 
tion Society, Photographic Department, Room 330 Maryland Building, 
1410 H St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Sepia Photogravures, Carbon Prints, Artotypes. $0.75 and up. National 
Art Supply Co., 366 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 

Photogravures, Photographs, Bayto- and Sepia-Prints. (Catalogue, $0. 25.) 
Berlin Photographic Co., 305 Madison Ave., New York. 

Seeman’s Photoprints. 60X78cm. Ten according to choice, $10.00 net. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Goheiko Bas-Relief Pictures. White on black background. $0.75 to $2.00 
net. A. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago. 

Photographs of Greece and Europe. $0.05 to $1. 50 according to size and kind 
of print. A. S. Cooley, Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Braun’s Carbon Prints. (Illustrated catalogue, $0.35.) Braun, Clement & 
Co., 13 West 46th St., New York. 

Prang Platinettes. About 7X9. Limited selection. Sold in lots of not less 
than ten. $0.01 each. The Prang Company, Chicago office, 6 N. 
Michigan Ave. 

Villa Corneliana. A wall picture illustrating life on a Roman estate. $3.40. 
Oxford University Press, 35 West 32d St., New York. 

Art and Archaeology. A bimonthly illustrated magazine. $2.00 a year. 
Archaeological Institute of America, The Octagon, Washington, D.C. 
Schreiber, Atlas of Classical Antiquities. New York, 1895. $6.50. Macmil- 

lan, Chicago office, Prairie Ave. and 25th St. 

Scholar Cartoons (in color, size 20X 29), including The Arrival of Julius Caesar, 
The Britons, The Phoenicians Trading with the Ancient Britons, Hadrian’s 
Wall. Each, $3.00. Franz Hanfstaengl Fine Art Publishing House, 
543-45 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Thompson’s Graphic Companion of Greek and Roman History. More than 
300 small half-tone reproductions of Greek and Roman architecture, 
sculpture, and the minor arts, $1. 50 in sheets; $2.00 cut out and sorted 
by periods; $8.00 mounted on cards and with accompanying printed 
matter. Director’s Office, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 

University Prints. 5} 8, $0.01 each; $0.80 per hundred. Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel, 136 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 
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European Addresses for Photographs: Brogi, Florence and Rome; Alinari & 
Cook, 137a Corso Umberto, Rome; G. Pedo, 130 Via Sistina, Rome; 
E. Pigatti, Via Sistina, Rome; D. Anderson, 7a Via Salaria, Rome; 
Alex. Simiriottis, Athens; English Photographic Co., care of W. Barth, 
Athens. 

Loan Library. Photographs loaned for $0.02 each, Art Institute, Chicago. 

See also the Altrua Art Library, 1223 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


7. POST CARDS 


German American Book Co., 625 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, Mich. (art subjects). 

Stengel & Co., Dresden, Germany. 

F. A. Ackermann, Kunstverlag, Munich, Germany. 

Brueck & Sohn, Meissen, Saxony, Germany (architectural subjects). 

Edv. C. Cotini, Via Chiala, Naples, Italy (Pompeian subjects). 

Edit. E. Ragozino, Galeria Umberti, Naples, Italy. 

E. Sborgi, Florence, Italy. 

Art Institute Post Cards. Photographs, $0.05 each; black and white, $0. o1. 
Art Institute of Chicago. 

Library of Congress Post Cards, including Elihu Vedder’s Minerva; Walter 
McEwen’s Paris, Jason, Bellerophon, Orpheus, Perseus, Prometheus, 
Theseus, Achilles, Hercules; H. O. Walker’s Ganymede, Endymion; 
Edward Simmon’s Muses; etc. $0.05 each and two for $0.05. Mrs. 
Josephine B. Ketcham, Souvenir Stand, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C.; Brentano’s Book Store, F and 12th Sts., Washington, D.C. 


8. LANTERN SLIDES 


Plain slides, 334, $0.40. 10 per cent discount on orders of 50 or more. 

Painted-out backgrounds, $0.55. Over 8,000 slides of Greek and Roman 
Archaeology. Supplement No. 2 has about 400 for Caesar. George R. 
Swain, 1230 Woodlawn Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Plain slides, $0.40 net; painted-out backgrounds, $0.50 net; colored slides, 
$2.oonet. National Art Supply Co., 366 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 

Stock slides and special slides to order, $0.40 and up. Regular rate for rental 
of slides, $0.05 the first day and $0.01 per day thereafter. McIntosh 
Stereopticon Co., 30 E. Randolph St., Chicago. 

Plain slides, $0. 50; colored slides, $1.00. Thompson Publishing Co., Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

Plain slides, $0.25; colored (professional), $0.50; colored (fine art), $0.80. 
Williams, Brown, & Earle, 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Plain slides, $0.35; 100 or more, $32.00 per hundred. J. P. Troy, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Plain slides, $0.40; colored slides, $1.00. T. H. McAllister Co., 49 Nassau 
St., New York. 

Plain slides, $0.40; colored slides, $1.00. Slides to rent, $0.07 for two weeks, 
$0.10 for one month. Arthur S. Cooley, Lehigh University, South 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Forty slides for the Aeneid. Set, $14.00; single slides, $0.40. Sixty-five 
slides for the Iliad and Odyssey. Set, $22.75; single slides, $0.40. Other 
sets of slides for Ancient Rome, Pompeii, Greek Temples, etc., also 
furnished. Records of the Past Exploration Society, Washington, D.C. 

Slides may be rented from the Library of the Art Institute of Chicago at $0. 05 
apiece. 

9. CASTS 

Boston Sculpture Company, 67 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 

P. P. Caproni & Brother, Boston, Mass. 

C. Hennecke Co., 1353-73 N. Pierce St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The National Art Supply Co., 366 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 


I0. FURNITURE 


Garden and hall furniture in marble, stone, and Pompeian stone. The Erkins 
Studios, 305 Madison Ave., New York. 


II. MODELS 


Models of such articles as the following: ballista, catapult, triptychon, wagon, 
door, etc. Each, M. 1.70 to M. 23.50. Forty-one terra cotta models 
of gods and heroes of the Trojan War. Height 25cm. Each, M. 6.70. 
G. E. Stechert & Co., 151-55 West 25th St., New York. 


I2. MUSEUM MATERIALS 


Art Institute of Chicago: Casts of Greek and Roman scultpure; reproduc- 
tions in facsimile of bronzes from Herculaneum and Pompeii; casts of 
Greek and Roman architectural sculpture; Greek and Roman antiquities, 
consisting of statues, busts, fragments of furniture, bronzes, pottery, 
lamps, glass vessels, coins, and fragments of Pompeian wall paintings. 

Field Museum, North Court: Reproductions of Roman antiquities of bronze, 
including lamps, tables, braziers, chairs, etc.; ancient Roman stone grain 
mill; glassware of ancient Mediterranean nations; contents of ancient 
Etruscan tombs; ancient Roman stone wine jars; ancient Roman tiling; 
mural decorations from a villa at Bosco Reale. 


I3-. PERCEPTION CARDS 


A description of perception cards and an explanation of their use are given 
by H. M. Bisbee in an article entitled “Latin without Tears,” Classical Journal, 
November, 1914. 

An estimate of the price of perception cards made by the Blakely-Oswald 
Printing Co., 120 West Polk St., Chicago, is as follows: Cardboard, 3-ply 
Bristol; type, size 72 point; 1oo cards 11X4}, 12 to sheet; roo cards 
4} X22, 40 to sheet. Large cards with words on each side, $5.00 per hundred. 
Small cards with words on one side only, $2. 50 per hundred. 
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14. CLUBS 

Bessie J. Snyder, “Latin Clubs and Their Programs,” Classical Journal, 
January, 1915. 

Susan Paxson, Handbook for Latin Clubs (to be published). 

Mason D. Gray, “Description and History of the Roman State in the East 
High School, Rochester, N.Y.,”’ School Review, April and May, 1906. 
Cheever Hoyt, “A Roman Republic in High School,” Classical Journal, 

April, 1912. 
I5. ENTERTAINMENTS 

F. J. Miller, Two Dramatizations from Vergil. 1. Dido, The Phoenician Queen. 
II. The Fall of Troy. Chicago, 1908. $1.00 net. The University of 
Chicago Press. 

Grant H. Code, When the Fates Decree (dramatization from the Aeneid). $0.50 
a copy; 12 copies for $5.00. Published by the author. 1318 Sheridan 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Susan Paxson, Two Latin Plays. I. A Roman School. U1. A Roman Wedding. 
Boston, t911. $0.45. Ginn & Co., Chicago office, 2301-11 Prairie Ave. 

Paine, Mainwaring, Ryle, Decem fabulae (ten short Latin plays). Oxford, 
1912. $0.50. Oxford University Press, 35 West 32d St., New York. 

Bates and Orr, Pageants and Pageantry. $1.25. Ginn & Co. 

Baker’s Catalogue of Plays for Amateur Acting gives Ceres, Comus, Endymion, 
Pandora, etc. Each, $0.15 to $0.25. Eldridge Entertainment House, 
Franklin, Ohio. 

Charles M. Moss, “Homeric Tableaux,”’ Werner’s Magazine, December, 1898. 
$0.35. Edgar S. Werner & Co., 43 East 19th St., New York. 

B. M. Wilson, The Vestal Virgins (a spectacular taper drill). $0.15. Edgar S. 
Werner & Co. 

D. D. Haines, “The Presentation of Classical Plays,” Classical Journal, 
February, March, May, 1914. 

Olive Sutherland, “A School Boy’s Dream,” Classical Journal, January, 1912. 

Harriet R. Kirby, “A Roman Triclinium,”’ Classical Journal, March, 1911. 

Susan Paxson, Two Latin Plays. I. Roma Non Delenda Est. Ul. A School 
Girl’s Dream (to be published). 

Other entertainments are described in the Classical Journal and the 

Classical Weekly. 











THE CHORIAMBIC FOOT OF VERSE 


By Mary Hatt LEONARD 
Rochester, Massachusetts 


The important article by Professor Husband in the Classical 
Journal of February, 1914, entitled ‘‘The Old and the New in 
Metrics,” points out as one of the distinguishing differences between 
the two classes of Greek metrists (the “logaoedists” and the school 
of which Professor J. W. White is the leading American represen- 
tative) that the latter conceive of all Aolic verse as dominated 
by four-syllabled feet (chiefly by the choriamb ~ ~ ~ ~) while the 
logaoedic school, or some of them, recognize no simple feet of more 
than three syllables and divide the so-called choriamb into two 
feet, a dactyl, and a mone or “protracted syllable” (_L-: +). 

Professor White himself, in his scholarly book, The Verse of 
Greek Comedy, after speaking of the views advanced by Hermann 
Voss, Apel, and others “predisposed to the rhythms of modern 
poetry and music,” says, ‘There was now general agreement that 
the choriamb must go; disagreement arose when it came to dis- 
membering it—another deadly process—into the two diplasic 
feet required by logaoedic scansion.”’ 

The choriamb is named from the trochee (or choreus) and iamb, 
which together are held to constitute the foot, and according to 
Professor White and the older metrists it is “a simple foot of six 
periodic times.” It is the dominating foot of: 


1. Glyconic verse— 
(having one choriamb) 
(e) oO _— ww ~ - ~ - 
Sic te diva potens Cypri 
2. The minor Asclepiad— 
(having two choriambs) 


Oo O - wwe = vwy= ve 
O fons Bandusiae splendidior vitro 
3. The major Asclepiad— 


(having three choriambs) 


Oo (@) -_- el -_— w ~ - -_ ~~ ~~ - ~— 
Tu ne quaesieris, scire nefas, quem mihi, quem tibi. 
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In each of these verse patterns the syllables in the first foot are 
called “‘unregulated”’; yet the mind naturally conceives of them 
as long (even unusually long) so as to give approximately the same 
time to this foot as to the choriambic foot. 

Although not very natural to English, choriambic verse has 
been written in this language, and Swinburne was especially success- 
ful in reproducing this Greek metrical pattern, as— 

Large, red lilies of love, sceptral and tall, lovely for eyes to see, 

Thornless blossoms of love, full of the sun, fruits that were reared for thee, 
which is the same as the major Asclepiadean verse of the Horatian 
Odes. But in the scansion of his own verse (according to Professor 
White) “Swinburne, a good Grecian, would have nothing to do 
with the logaoedic theory of this verse.” 

It might be said that the logaoedic scansion of Swinburne’s 
lines: 

Large, | red | lilies of | love, | sceptral and | tall, | lovely for | eyes to | see 
gives a clear anc: definite rhythm that is consistent with the accent 
and quantity of the syllables and not very widely different in its 
metrical effect from that given by the choriambic interpretation. 
Yet to a musical ear the scansion in the larger rhythm of four- 
syllabled feet gives a freer metrical swing and more melodious 
result than when it is chopped into the smaller divisions of one- 
syllabled and three-syllabled feet. 

A similar relation of two forms of scansion may be found in the 
ordinary four-syllabled verse of English (which is, however, not 
choriambic, but “‘peonistic” in its metrical pattern). 

There is an increasing tendency among metrists to interpret 
much English verse in four-syllabled feet, as— 

Mine | eyes have seen the | glory of the | coming of the | Lord. 
Many nursery rhymes may be so scanned, as 
The | king was in his | counting-house a- | counting out his | money. 
Will you | walk into my | parlor said the | spider to the | fly ? 

Yet a few years ago all of this would have been scanned as 

two-syllabled (iambic) verse, and even now it is often so inter- 


preted, as 
Mine eyes | have seen | the glo | ry of | the com | ing of | the Lord. 
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But the four-syllabled scansion (which adds a stronger emphasis 
to each alternate stressed syllable) gives a larger and freer rhythm 
and a more musical lilt to the verse than is suggested by the shorter 
foot divisions. 

Professor White, however, bases his chief claim to the correct 
scansion of Greek “‘choriambic”’ verse on the fact that Aristox- 
enus, Aristides, and other ancient prosodists used the choriambic 
interpretation, although he acknowledges that the amount of 
evidence that can be brought forward as to how the ancients scanned 
their verse is rather meager. 

But even if it be agreed that the early Greek prosodists scanned 
£olic verse in choriambs, it does not prove that modern minds 
must hold precisely the same conceptions of either ancient or 
modern verse. Modern psychology has established it as a funda- 
mental principle that the sense of rhythm is primarily a subjective 
impression, and that within certain limits (when the objective 
features of language, as accent, quantity, etc., are not antagonized) 
more than one conception of the details of a verse movement may 
often properly be carried. 

Perhaps the greatest difference in the two modes of scansion 
for Asclepiadean verse above outlined lies in the fact of a differ- 
ent distribution of relative time values among the syllables 
themselves. The “logaoedic” scansion contains two kinds of 
“long” syllables, the long syllable of the dactyl being much 
shorter than the “protracted” syllable, which occupies a whole 
foot and is therefore subjectively equal to the whole dactylic 
foot which precedes. 

But this distribution of syllabic time values might be given to 
the four-syllabled scansion also, while still keeping the larger 
rhythmic movement of four-syllabled verse. Thus the major 
Asclepiad might be thought of as— 


— <a evw = eave = evyu = wo, 


Nor would such an interpretation be inconsistent with the 
quantitative character of the Greek language; for it is agreed by 
all modern Greek scholars that the “longs and shorts”’ of Greek 
verse had many variations in both their actual and relative time 
values. 
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To state the points thus far made in another way: The so-called 
choriambic foot may be (and has been) interpreted by prosodists 
in three different ways: 

1. As trochee plus iamb (_---~), the conception usually held; 
and the one which gives name to the foot. 

2. As really two feet, a dactyl and a mone or protracted syl- 
lable (_--|+), the conception held by certain metrists of the 
*‘logaoedic”’ school. 

3. As a four-syllabled foot with the same syllabic lengths that 
are given by the logaoedists (__.—), the last syllable filling half 
the measure. 

This interpretation of the choriamb is not usually given in the 
books of prosody and does not correspond with the name of the 
foot. But although no ancient prosodist can be quoted in its 
support, we do not believe that in the fifth century B.c. prosody 
was any more a definite and established science than it is today. 
Rhythm has always been primarily a subjective, and therefore 
variable, impression, and among the different conceptions which 
may have been carried by the early Greeks the one given above 
may naturally have found a place. 

But this theory of the so-called choriambic foot has still some 
other points in its favor. 

It is sometimes said that the most rudimentary and primary 
form of verse foot was probably the spondee. The two-syllabled 
foot which begins each of the choriambic verse patterns, although 
called ‘‘unregulated,” is naturally conceived as a long spondee. 
In changing a spondee to a four-syllabled foot it would seem fully 
as easy to substitute for the first half a dactyl (which is a leading 
foot in Greek verse and is the dominating foot of the Greek hex- 
ameter) and leave the last half of the spondee unchanged, as to 
substitute for the two halves a trochee and an iamb. Also, if 
stress be considered as an element in Greek verse (and many 
prosodists believe that the long syllables have a degree of stress 
added to the long quantity), the stresses seem more regularly 
distributed in this form of scansion than by the use of the 
trochee and iamb which belong respectively to falling and rising 
rhythms. 
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There is still another point in favor of this scansion for ‘“‘chori- 
ambic”’ verse. While it differs from the interpretations of both 
the logaoedists and the school to which Professor White belongs, 
it also has something in common with each. It has the larger, 
freer rhythm of four-syllabled verse, yet the same syllabic times 
that are given by the logaoedists. Perhaps for this reason it may 
be thought of as a means for helping the two schools to reconcile 
their differences. Since both schools of Greek metrists include 
scholarly men whose candor and learning cannot be questioned, 
it seems as if it must be possible to find somehow a common meeting- 
ground for the rhythmic conceptions of the older prosodists and 
of those who are “predisposed to the modern rhythms of music 
and of poetry.” 

In the words of Professor Exon of Trinity College, Dublin, 
‘the whole subject of metrics, as to which there is so much dis- 
agreement, can only become clear when it is unified—when ancient 
verse is compared with modern verse and the element common to 


both, if there be one, disengaged.” 
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[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to 
the Mississippi River; Walter Miller, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the 
Southern States; and by Frederick C. Eastman, the University of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa, 
for the territory west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. This de- 
partment will present everything that is properly news—occurrences from month to 
month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances of various kinds, etc. All news 
items should be sent to the associate editors named above.] 


New England 

New Hampshire-—The New Hampshire Branch of the Classical Associa- 
tion of New England met for its annual meeting at the Manchester High School, 
Mr. Charles S. Knox, of St. Paul’s School, presided. Professor Charles H. 
Hawes, of Dartmouth, gave a very interesting illustrated talk on ‘Some Dorian 
Colonies of Today.”’ This was followed by a paper on “Modern Impressions 
of Ancient Greece,” by Mr. Herbert P. Arnold, of St. Paul’s, a former Rhodes 
scholar. He showed by his own experiences in Greece how the Greeks of today 
display the same traits as these mentioned by the ancient writers. Miss Myra 
Hastings, of the Hanover High School, read a paper on “‘The Aims of Latin 
Teaching in the High School,” in which she expressed the opinion that the 
burden of arousing interest in the continuance of Latin study lies upon the 
secondary schools. The final talk was an illustrated one on “Greece, Past and 
Present: Economic Contrasts,” by Professor Ferguson, of Harvard. This gave 
a very clear idea of the difference between the character of the inhabitants of 
ancient and modern Greece, with a vivid picture of the recent Moslem outrages. 

At the business meeting the following officers were elected: President, 
Dr. C. P. Clark, Dartmouth College; Vice-President, Miss Clara F. Preston, 
Nashua High School; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Myra Hastings, Hanover High 
School; Executive Committee, the foregoing with Professor John C. Kirtland, 


of Exeter, Principal H. P. Swett, of Franklin, and Mr. VanBuren Moody, Man- . 


chester High School. Resolutions were passed thanking the teachers of the 
Manchester High School for the arrangements for the meeting, and expressing 
the appreciation of the Association for the work of the Latin department of 
the school in preparing the exhibition of the ‘Practical Value of Latin” 
given in connection with the meeting. 

This exhibition followed the outline arranged by Miss Sabin, with the 
addition of some topics not touched upon by her, such as the War, the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, the President and his cabinet, cooking, etc. About seventy 
sheets were shown in the classroom of Miss Wellington, the head of the depart- 
ment. The exhibition was in charge of Miss Lilian Sleeper, assisted by all the 
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other teachers of the department. This was the first time that anything of the 
kind had been attempted in New Hampshire. One of the Manchester daily 
papers said, ‘It is undeniable that the exhibition is one which should be seen 
by fathers and mothers before a hasty decision is made as to a child’s course 
of study.” The sheets were later displayed in the public library of the city. 

Massachusetts.—The classical department of Mt. Hermon School has been 
attempting in a modest way to vitalize interest in the classics. At the end of 
the winter term, 1915, Miss Bigelow’s Cicero class presented the Verres from 
Decem Fabulae to an audience composed of the faculty of the school, the 
students of the Latin department, and friends of the Cicero class. Two parts 
were particularly well taken: that of Palestrio, servus Sthenii, and that of 
Verres. The Caesar class, well togaed, sang “Gaudeamus igitur,”’ while the 
curtain was down between the banquet scene and the scene of the trial. 

The play was undertaken at the request of the class, and was carried 
through with enthusiasm and dignity, with the result that some of the students 
who otherwise would have stopped their study of Latin with Cicero decided to 
continue their Latin study through Vergil at least. 

As the spring term advanced the Caesar class who sang the “Gaudeamus 
igitur’’ in the winter requested the privilege of expending some time and effort 
on a Latin play. The class was composed of men of magnificent physique, 
broad-shouldered, well developed, all; with several six-footers plus an inch or 
so—a cosmopolitan group: American, German, Cuban, Lithuanian, Haudian, 
Eurasian, English. The dialogue selected this time was the Circe from Decem 
Fabulae; and this was given out of doors on June 29, at 7:15 in the twilight, 
and the class was fortunate in having a perfect evening for the féte. There 
happens to be on the school campus at the foot of a hill a little grove of 
splendid trees close by the athletic track, which furnished an ideal setting for 
the presentation of the Circe. 

The Circe is rather short for a whole program. The play was padded in 
the following manner. The evidence that the play was about to begin—since 
there was no curtain—was given by tibicines. Two graceful, handsome, slen- 
der youths, draped in cheesecloth, with ivy wreaths on their hair, in slow and 
stately manner, with graceful rhythmic motion, paced the green. The weird 
note for the tibia was made on a violin by a boy secreted in a clump of shrubbery. 
When the tibicines had done their part, they took their position against a tree 
on each side of the stage and remained there through the first act, a pleasing 
touch in the stage setting. Then a student clad in costume similar to that of 
other sailors came forward and explained in English to the audience the purport 
of the Latin dialogue; and made the announcement that one of the native 
Greek students would recite in hexameter a selection from the real Odyssey, a 
portion of the adventures of Ulixes and his comrades on the Isle of Circe. 
While these recitations were going on Ulixes’ sailors began coming in through 
the trees from all sides, and the effect of the numerous figures moving among 
the trees in the evening twilight was most pleasing. 
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This same natural stage furnished a fine rock upon which Eurylochus stood 
as he burst forth with “Nolite duci nostro maledicere” to the surly-looking 
groups of sailors who were standing about, desperate looking because of their 
hardships and misfortunes. 

The hill behind the grove gave the proper setting for the sailors to see 
Ulixes coming down with the stag on his shoulders. By the way, the student 
who took the part of Ulixes was so clever that at rehearsals he could pace 
down hill, with a cap, a book, a piece of paper, or anything handy, and appear 
to be bringing a stag on his shoulders. 

They kindled a real fire on the cinder track close by the grove, and those 
splendidly built students of so many nationalities presented a wonderful 
picture around that fire. 

Scena secunda was a difficult part to present without falling into the 
grotesque. Of course the students were delighted to grunt as pigs. The 
“‘Femina nunc cantat”’ was produced by a victrola hidden in a clump of shrub- 
bery. Little boys clad in white tunics were added as cup-bearers in the group 
with Circe and her ancillae. 

To do away with awkwardness at the end of the play, in the absence of 
a curtain, a curious anachronism in the shape of a student yell was given for 
Ulixes; the yell given being the principal parts of the Greek verb épdw. It 
is an interesting fact that this is not a difficult verb for a student to learn when 
it happens to be a class yell instead of a Greek lesson. 

Two interesting comments on the presentation of the Circe: All the young 
children of the place for days afterward were echoing ‘Tibi, o Jupiter, vinum 
consecro,”’ ‘‘Ubi est Rhodius?” and various other short sentences from the 
dialogue most accurately and distinctly. 

The native Greek students paid their tribute, saying: “That was like 


Greece.”’ 


California 

The Classical Association of the Pacific Northwest held an informal meeting 
at Oakland, California, on August 25 in connection with the National Education 
Association. In the absence of the president, Professor Kelley Rees of Reed 
College, Portland, Oregon, the secretary, Miss Juliann A. Roller, of Franklin 
High School, Portland, Oregon, presided. Miss Mary B. Clayes, of Oakland, 
acted as secretary. This was the only classical meeting held during the 
sessions of the National Association, and those present moved that steps 
should be taken to have the classics properly represented on the next program 
of the National Education Association at the meeting in New York City. 
Professor H. C. Nutting, of the University of California, outlined a plan for 
consolidating the three classical associations of the Pacific Coast which was very 
favorably received. Miss Roller read a paper on “Live Wires in Latin Teach- 
ing.” An exhibit of Miss Sabin’s charts was also shown. 
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The Classical Association of the Pacific Northwest will hold its sixth annual 
meeting in Seattle, Washington, on November 26-27. A very interesting pro- 
gram is being prepared and a large attendance is hoped for. Professor H. C. 
Nutting’s plan for consolidating the three classical associations of the Pacific 
Coast into one large association will come before the members for a vote. It is 
hoped by such a union to make the cause of the classics much stronger on 
the coast. 


Illinois 

Lewis Institute——On May 18, 1915, the Classical Club of Lewis Institute 
gave a debate in the auditorium of the Institute on the subject: “Resolved, 
That Latin Is a Practical Study.”’ The speakers on the negative tried to prove 
their points by quoting authorities who did not believe in any kind of cultural 
studies, but those on the affirmative were held the victors. They showed 
Latin to be practical to professional and scientific men because it forms the 
basis for their particular terminology, and also to business men who need 
above all a command of the English language. 

After the debate an exhibit was displayed which had been formed on the 
outline of Miss Sabin’s, but which added new material, especially in regard 
to the contribution which Latin and Greek make to a scientific vocabulary. 
About a dozen members of the Lewis Faculty in the departments of language, 
science, and mechanic arts contributed their opinion as to the practical effects 
of the study of the classics on students of their own departments. 

On October 13, a reorganization of the club was made for the new year, 
and it was decided that a meeting should be held every two weeks in which 
some of the best representative writers of Greece and Rome should be studied 
in translation. Aristophanes’ Clouds and Plato’s A pology are to be read and 
discussed this quarter. 


Ohio 

The Latin Section of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association met on 
the afternoon of October 22 in the Central High School, Cleveland. Mrs. 
Ethel G. Viall, of Willoughby, presided. About one hundred members were 
present. 

Professor Emma M. Perkins, of Western Reserve University, spoke on 
“The Classics.” Miss Perkins said she had not come to make a plea for the 
classics, as she felt that was unnecessary. She dwelt particularly upon the 
cultural benefit and the enjoyment derived from familiarity with the writings 
of the Greeks and Romans. Miss Perkins had recently returned from Vassar 
College and spoke of the inspiration gained from the meetings of a large number 
of classically trained women. 

Mr. Daniel W. Lothman, principal of the East High School, Cleveland, 
spoke on “Sight Reading.” He referred to the fact that the study of Greek 
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and Latin is on the decline. This decline was attributed to faulty methods of 
teaching as well as to the spirit of commercialism of the age. His contention 
was that if Latin is to be saved from the fate of Greek, it must be properly 
taught. 

Columbus.—The Columbus Latin Club has entered upon its seventh year 
in a most auspicious manner. The membership of the club includes Latin 
teachers of the secondary schools of Columbus and vicinity; in addition, it 
includes teachers who, while not teaching Latin, are sufficiently interested in 
the subject to desire membership in such a club. Thus there are in the club 
two teachers of mathematics and two teachers of history. 

On Saturday evening, November 6, a dinner was given at The Sign of 
the Samovar. Professor R. V. Schmidt, of the Capital University, Columbus, 
was the speaker. His subject was “Latin in the German Gymnasium.” He 
stated that Latin problems existed in Germany as well as in our own country, 
and that there, too, new methods were being devised for the improvement of 
the teaching of Latin. The paper created a lively discussion, led by Professor 
George Schodde, of the Capital University, who has spent three years in the 
German universities. 

At the February meeting, Miss Frances Sabin is to be the speaker. 


Oregon 

Portland.—The Latin department of Lincoln High School, Portland, 
Oregon, closed the spring semester with a Latin Day. Preparations for the 
event had long been on the way. One of the features of the occasion was 
the Ludus Romanus of Miss Paxson. The play was under the direction of the 
head of the language department. Miss Leida Mills coached the lines. Miss 
Hitchcock looked after the publicity end of the event. Miss Peterson pro- 
vided the stage apparatus. Miss L. L. Larrabee with the co-operation of the 
Misses Harris and Rogers of the domestic art department and Miss Lepper 
of the mathematics department provided the costumes. The cast was com- 
posed of twenty boys and girls mostly from the second- and third-term Latin 
classes. 

Judged by many criteria the performance was a success. The audience 
was large and enthusiastic. As personal notes of invitation had been sent to 
the parents of all the Latin students of the high school and to the Latin depart- 
ments of the other schools of the city, many patrons of the school and many 
visitors were present. The actors read their lines so well that even spectators 
who knew little Latin could catch enough of the jokes to enjoy the occasion. 
It is possible that aside from the coaching the freedom of the actors with their 
lines was due to the fact that most of the participants had been brought up 
on the “direct method.” The costuming was very beautiful. The tunics and 
togas of white muslin were very effective. 





Ceneral Comment 
[Edited by Gilbert C. Scoggin, the University of Missouri.] 





In line with the traditions of classical training in Great Britain, Professor 
Gilbert Murray of Oxford is showing an active interest in the politics of his 
country. To the series of Oxford Pamphlets he has contributed a little 
brochure entitled, How Can War Ever Be Right? This is already in its second 
impression. More recently he has issued a booklet of 127 pages on The Foreign 
Policy of Sir Edward Grey, 1906-1915, also published at Oxford. Americans 
will find special interest in the chapter dealing with Mr. Morgan Shuster as 
treasurer-general of Persia. 





In the Oxford Pamphlet mentioned above, Professor Murray says, “there 
is none of my own work into which I have put more intense feeling than into 
my translation of Euripides’ Trojan Women, the first great denunciation of 
war in European literature.”’ It was probably due in part to this fact that the 
Woman’s Peace Party selected this translation of the play for presentation 
throughout the country last spring. While few would maintain that the 
Trojan Women is even among the best plays of Euripides, yet its widespread 
success before mixed audiences shows clearly that Greek literature contains 
much that is of vital interest to the modern world in connection with the difficult 
problems confronting us today. 





The October number of the Aélantic Monthly contains an article by Mrs. 
Katharine Fullerton Gerould in which she discusses four chief causes for “The 
Extirpation of Culture.”’ These are as follows: (1) the increased hold of the 
democratic fallacy on the public mind; (2) the influx of a racially and socially 
inferior population; (3) materialism in all classes; (4) the idolatry of science. 
She points out that two arguments brought against Greek in the schools are 
that it is hard and that it does not contribute to money-making; and she 
rightly notes that culture has never renounced anything because it was difficult 
or not immediately conducive to material gain. Her conclusion is that this 
‘attitude toward Greek is only a sign of our democratic, materialistic times.” 





John D. Long died at his home in Hingham, Massachusetts, on August 28. 
He was a distinguished lawyer and held many places of public trust. He was 
a man of scholarly tastes, and his appreciation of the value of the classics is 
shown by his English translation of Virgil’s Aeneid, published in 1879, while 
he was lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts. 
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Among the names of the early victims of the war was reported that of 
Dr. Siegfried Sudhaus of the University of Kiel. He was well known as the 
editor of the Aetna, published in 1898. He edited also a very useful and con- 
venient text of the recently discovered fragments of Menander. 





The Educational Review for October prints a public lecture delivered at 
the University of Pennsylvania by Professor William R. Newbold, entitled, 
“The Spell of Aristotle.” In common with many other modern philosophers 
Professor Newbold received a classical training, and he is able to judge the 
ancients from a first-hand knowledge of their writings. He is of opinion 
‘that no philosopher that ever lived has so fascinated the minds of men as has 


Aristotle.” 


Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, in his commencement address delivered last 
June at Radcliffe College, laid special emphasis upon the value of a classical 
training. ‘Without a knowledge of the classics any real mastery and thorough 
comprehension of modern languages and literatures is, in the highest sense, 
impossible.”” While emphasizing the fact that the classics can never hope to 
regain their old position of absolute supremacy in the curriculum, he thinks that 
now the pendulum has swung too far in the other direction. This address 
together with the one he delivered at the presentation of the Widener Library 
to Harvard can be obtained in book form from the Harvard University Press. 








The fact that a Latin inscription is to be placed on the new gateway leading 
into the campus at the University of Missouri has led to much discussion 
among the students there. That opinion is divided may be gathered from the 
letter of a student, published in the college paper. This young scholar has 
no doubt as to the proper course to pursue. ‘For such inscriptions let us 
have English words, with American meanings, written in the Missouri dialect.” 





A portion of the fine private library of John C. Burton of Milwaukee will 
be sold at auction in the Anderson Galleries in New York November 8, 9, 10. 
Of special interest for the history of classical studies in America is the copy of 
Cicero’s Cato Major or His Discourse of Old Age, published by Benjamin 
Franklin at Philadelphia in 1744. The translation is by James Logan, although 
often described as by Franklin himself and so designated on the London reprint 
of 1778. In the preface Franklin expresses his ‘hearty wish that this first 
translation of a Classic in this Western World may be followed with many 
others, and be a happy Omen that Philadelphia shall become the Seat of the 


American Muses.” 
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